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RETURN OF THE CHARLESTOWN (MASS.) CITY GUARD. 

The picture on this page was drawn expressly for the Pictorial, 
by Mr. Hill, and represents the Charlestown City Guard, Capt. 
Wm. W. Pierce, as they appeared on their return from their visit 
to Washington, D. C., marching into the Square, Charlestown, 
preceded by the honorary escort, commanded by T. T. Sawyer, 
mayor of the city, on Tuesday, March 10. The reception of the 
Guard made quite a gala-day in Charlestown, and the city, as 
seen by our engraving, was splendidly decorated for the occasion. 
The City Hall was beautifully dressed with flags, while at the 
principal window was a large gilded eagle, surmounted by the 
flags of England and America, and holding in its beak a scroll 
inscribed with the word ‘‘ Welcome,” in large letters. The escort 
consisted of one hundred and sixteen “fine” members of the 
Guard, who marched to the Lowell depot to receive their friends. 
As the train containing the Guard entered the depot, the Brigade 


Band (including Ned Kendall) played the beautiful melody, 
“Home, Sweet Home,” with fine effect. As the two companies 
were passing over the old Charlestown Bridge, a salute of thirteen 
guns was fired by the Artillery from the Maine Railroad bridge. 
After marching through Bow, Washington, Union, Franklin, 
High and Winter Streets, they proceeded to their armory and de- 
posited their muskets. The whole body then proceeded to Har- 
vard Hall, where they partook of a bountiful collation served up 
by Mr. True W. Seaver, of the Mansion House. Mayor Sawyer 
then made an eloquent and complimentary speech to the Guard, 
to which Capt. Pierce responded in a handsome manner. Other 
speeches were made by Dr. A R. Thompson, Hon. G. Washing- 
ton Warren, Col. Charles B. Rogers, W. W. Wheildon, R. Froth- 
ingham, Jr., of the “ Boston Post,” Gen. James Dana and others. 
In the evening a “ Citizen’s Reception Ball” was got up at City 
Hall, which was splendidly decorated for the occasion by Col. 


Beals, of Boston, with flags, mottoes, pictures and various devices. 
Among the decorations was a fine portrait of Gen. Warren, by 
Copley, kindly loaned by the owner, D. W. Wells, Esq. The 
music was furnished by the Germania Band. Many military guests 
of distinction were present, as well as members of other companies 
in uniform. Officers of the navy, and civilians of note, were 
among those present. The beauty of Charlestown and its vicinity 
found many fascinating representatives, and “all went merry as a 
marriage bell.” We believe this corps is the first from this quar- 
ter that ever visited the capital on the occasion of a presidential 
inauguration. At Washington they were honored with marked 
attention ; and on the great day, the 4th of Marcli, they occupied 
a conspicuous position in the splendid colamn that escorted Presi- 
dent Buchanan to the capitol. We are happy to add that not a 
man was sick during the whole tour, and the company returned, as 
it went, with its fall complement, delighted with their visit. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE JEWELLED TALISMAN: 


THE PURITAN AND CAVALIER. 


A TALE OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 


BY, MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[conTinvED.] 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ASSEMBLING OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Arrer Mildred Dacres had resumed her seat, an awkward 
silence had ensued for several minutes, when, without the cere- 
mony of first knocking, the door was thrown open, and a man in 
drab-colored garments and a steeple crowned hat was seen stand- 
ing at the threshold. Judging from his appearance, he could have 
been only a few years younger than Mr. Walworth. His face was 
a coarse one, and so extremely pale as to appear almost cadaver- 
ous. His eyes, which were in color very light, and looking out 
from beneath shaggy brows, were ordinarily dull and heavy, 
though, at times, as was at present the case, as they happened to 
fall on Harleigh, they dilated with a fierce, angry glare, which 
was absolutely startling. 

“ Peace be with him and his who dwell beneath this roof,” said 
he, “but shame and confusion to those who have sought its hospi- 
tality for a season, and who have not refused to bow the knee to 
Charles Stuart, who, like themselves, is a feeble worm of the 
dust.” 

“Meaning you and me, Clarence,” said Falkland, pinching 
Harleigh’s arm, and speaking in an undertone. 

“Gabriel Guthry, you are- welcome,” said Mr. Walworth. 
“Come in and take a seat with us.” 

Gabriel hesitated, looked first at Harleigh, then at Mildred, and 
finally fastened his gaze on Falkland. 

“It is hardly meet that I should sit with idolaters and scorners,” 
said he; “nevertheless, for the sake of others who may listen to 
wholesome reproof, I will not refuse your invitation.” 

“J have been thinking,” said Mr. Walworth, “why the king of 
England has been permitted to harden his heart against us, and to 
take away the governors chosen by the people, and in their stead, 
set over our New England provinces one whose administration 
already begins to be arbitrary and oppressive.” 

“ Need you ask,” said Gabriel Guthry, “‘ when there are such 
provoking sins in our midst? Even those from whom we might 
expect better things, have they not been enticed into following the 
example of the ungodly in other lands, who sit in high places and 
receive their food from the lordly dish, as Sisera of old took the 
butter offered by the hand of Jael, which was meant as a snare ? 
Even now there is one present who, tempted by pride and the 
delectation they afford to the eyes of those who behold them, wears 
ear-rings of gold and precious stones, such as were worn by the 
Ishmaelites, who fell before the sword of Israel, and which were 
given as a gift to Gideon. Those of the stronger sex, too, who 
should disdain the vanities of dress, array themselves in costly 
velvets, adorned with gold and silver, and with ruffles of fine lace. 
The number of such is increasing, and though now, Nathan Wal- 
worth, you have rich and goodly lands, which were lately overrun 
by the heathen, you and I may live to see the day when they will 
so mightily prevail and multiply, that it will be no marvel if we 
are put to the same straits as were the children of Israel, who, 
when the hand of Midian prevailed against them, were compelled 
to dwell in the dens which are in the mountains, and in caves and 
strongholds.” 

“It will be no more than our brethren of Scotland have been 
forced to do,” replied Mr. Walworth ; “ but I have faith to believe, 
that in the hour of need, there will be those raised up who will 
break asunder the cords of oppression as if they were burnt flax, 
and free the people from the power of the king, and his nobles, 
and his governors.” 

As Mr. Walworth finished speaking, the clock commenced 
striking eight. It was the hour for family worship, and as the last 
stroke died away, Joseph Walworth, a boy of thirteen, with the 
dark complexion and sedate countenance of his father, and his 
brother Benjamin, two years younger, with bright curling hair, 
and eyes full of the same cheerful light which beamed from his 
mother’s, entered the room, and quietly took their seats on a low 
bench a little apart from the others. They were followed by the 
subordinate members of the household, all of them demeaning 
themselves not only in an orderly, quiet manner, but in a way 
which showed that any inclination to lightness of Spirits was care- 
fully subdued. 

When all were seated, Mr. Walworth, removing little Ella from 
his knee, and telling her to go to her mother, drew his chair to the 
table, on which lay a large Bible. It had been brought to this 
country in the May Flower, by a dear friend of Mr. Walworth’s, 
and at his friend’s decease, accepted as a most precious legacy. 
A chapter was selected, which he read with a countenance expres- 
sive of earnest devotion, and a voice deep-toned and full of solemn 
fervor. The reading of the chapter was followed by a prayer, and 
during the performance of each, the different demeanor and aspect 
of the auditors might have formed an interesting study to a 
spectator. 

Mildred Dacres now and then winked at Falkland, who in return 
smiled derisively. But it was in vain that either of them attempt- 
ed to catch the eye of Harleigh. There was to him, whose emo- 
tional nature was more earnest and profound than theirs, some- 


thing touching, even sublime, in the simplicity with which all 
was conducted, which could not fail to inspire a feeling of 
reverence. 

To him, the greatest drawback to the solemnity of the scene, 
was Gabriel Guthry, who, by attempting to mould his features 
into what he considered a look of peculiar sanctity, twisted them, 
instead, into a kind of starched grimace, which was supremely 
ludicrous. 

“ Tarry the night with us, Gabriel,” said Mr. Walworth, when, 
as the clock struck nine, he rose to go. 

“TI came for that purpose,” he replied, “but now I don’t feel 
fully satisfied in my own mind. It might have been a temptation.” 

As he said this, his eyes suddenly dilated, and for a moment 
were fastened upon Clarence Harleigh, burning with the same 
fierce glare as when they rested on him in the earlier part of the 
evening, as he stood at the threshold. 

“You are too scrupulous,” said Mr. Walworth. “ It surely 
can’t be amiss for you to sleep beneath the same roof with those 
who differ from us ?” 

“Tt isn’t that—it isn’t that,” he said, hurriedly ; and then walk- 
ing up to Alice, he seized her hand. “ Alice,” said he, “you 
stand on the brink of perdition. If your feet slip, remember that 
I didn’t neglect to warn you.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Alice, attempting to with- 
draw her hand from his vice-like grasp. 

“None are so dull as those that wont understand. This very 
evening, you gave a pleased ear to the honeyed words of one who, 
being not with us, is against us. I was near at hand, and heard 
all.” 

“Then you’ve been acting the part of the eaves-dropper.” 

“If I have, it was in the way of duty. Once more I warn you 
—warn you to avoid the ungodly Harleigh, and woe to you and 
him if you neglect to pay heed to what I say!” 

“Gabriel Guthry,” said Mrs. Walworth, who stood near, “I 
don’t know what is in your mind, but as you have taken it upon 
you to warn Alice, I take it upon myself to warn you, and not 
mistake fanaticism for religion, for in more than one instance, I 
have had opportunity to observe that the fanatic is very apt to 
mistake his own will for that of the Most High.” 

“Can it be so ?” said he. 

“Tt is so,” was her answer. 

Gabriel stood in a musing attitude a few moments, and then 
abraptly left the room. 

“How strange he seems, Aunt Esther!” said Alice. “He 
makes me afraid.” 

“I don’t think that he means any harm,” replied her aunt, “ but 
he needs checking. I will speak to your uncle about it.” 

All present had by this time risen, in order to separate for the 
night, nine o’clock, im those primitive days, being the customary 
hour for retiring. 

“ Harleigh,” said Mildred, as she passed him, “I shall leave 
here to-morrow morning, early.” 

“Not before breakfast ?” 

“ Yes ; soon after sunrise.” 

“Shall you walk home ?” 

“No; I shall cross the bay in the little canoe in which I am 
accustomed to cross it.” 

“ And do you not fear the water, after what took place yester- 
day ?” 

“Why should 1? Ihave crossed the bay in the canoe a hun- 
dred times, and if some one—the Indian girl, I suppose, I have 
heard called Bird-Voice—hadn’t made free with it yesterday, I 
shouldn’t have been obliged to employ Silas Watkins, and then 
the accident might not have happened. You must hunt it up, and 
have it ready for me at the foot of the stone steps.” 

“ Your command shall be obeyed,” was Harleigh’s reply, though 
it did not escape Mildred’s quick eye or ear that the promise was 
reluctantly given. 

The time which he would be obliged to devote to the required 
service would have enabled him to speak a few words to Alice, 
who was an early riser, and the more he thought of it, the more 
he felt determined to have what Mildred had insinuated respecting 
Falkland either confirmed or denied by her own lips. Though, as 
has been said, Mildred saw that Harleigh’s promise was given 
with reluctance, she felt no disposition to release him. The few 
moments it would give her alone with him—for she intended to be 
in season to meet him at the foot of the steps,—she could, as she 
believed, turn to good account. 

“My sweet Alice,” said Mildred, encircling her waist with her 
arm, as they left the room, “‘don’t put me into the spare chamber ; 
let me share yours.” , 

“But the spare chamber will accommodate you so much better.” 

“No matter; your company will more than make up for any 
lack of accommodation ; so remember that to-night, and all future 
nights I may spend here, I am determined to share your room.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


DANGER AVERTED. 


Mornin had scarcely began to kindle its fires in the east when 
Harleigh rose. Soon afterward he left the house, and directed his 
steps towards that part of the bay, opposite a lodge, where dwelt 
the Indian maiden alluded to by Mildred. He did not notice 
Gabriel Guthry, who was approaching the house by a different 
path from the one he had taken. 

Gabriel, when he saw Harleigh, stopped short for a few moments, 
and then, instead of continuing to proceed towards the house, 
turned aside into a piece of woods which, a little further on, skirted 
the path selected by Harleigh. 

Alice had risen, and was at her chamber window. Though she 


soon lost sight of Harleigh, she could see Gabriel Guthry, as he 
glided in and out among the trees. A feeling of @read fell upon 
her as she recalled what he said to her the previous evening, for 
the thought occurred to her that he was followifig Harleigh with 
some evil design, as she saw him stealing Cautiously along in a 
direction nearly parallel to the path taken by her lover. 

She had already thrown a short cloak over her shoulders, with 
the half-formed intention of following him, and by her presence 
defeat any sinister purpose which he might have formed against 
Harleigh, when Mildred, whom she imagined to be still sleeping, 
suddenly roused herself. 

“ You are preparing for an early walk, this morning, my dear 
Alice,” said shé. “I half suspect that there’s a lovers’ appoint- 
ment to fulfil.” 

“ T can assure you there is nothing of the kind,”’ she replied. 

“You are merely tempted by the beauty of the morning, I 
suppose, then ?” 

Alice, who still stood close to the window, instead of answering 
her—for though she heard her voice, she did not hear what she 
said,—bent eagerly forward, having, through an opening among 
the trees, again caught a glimpse of Guthry, whom, for a few 
moments, she had lost sight of. Mildred was at her side in an 
instant, and in time to see a man holding aside the branch of a 
tree, as ifto prevent its mtercepting the view of some object. 

“ Ah, Alice,” said she, “I thonght when you told me you had 
no appointment, that you were guilty of one of those evasions 
which are always considered allowable in such eases.” 

“JT made use of no evasion,” said Alice, “bat I saw—” 

She was about to tell Mildred of her alarm, and what had 
caused it; but she thought that as, after all, her suspicion might 
be unjust, she had no right to mention it. 

“Why not proceed with what you were going to say, my dear 
Alice ?”’ said Mildred. ‘“ You can certainly tell me, and save your 
blushes into the bargain.” 

“T had better not tell even you.” 

“Well, I wont quarrel with you, because you practise a little of 
the puritanical reserve in which you were educated, though with 
me, I think you might cast it aside. But your enamored swain 
will be sure to wait, at least, half an hour beyond the time ap- 
pointed for meeting, and as in making these little neighborly visits 
I can’t well take my waiting-maid with me, I must beg that you 
will perform for me the office of tire-woman. You know it wont 
do for me to confine my hair with a ribbon, or even attempt to 
cover it with one of those little coquettish caps, such as I have 
seen you wear. My style of beauty wont bear it.” 

“ Excuse me, Mildred, for five minutes—even one might make 
me too late. When I return, if I feel at liberty so to do, I will 
explain whatever may now admit of a false construction.” 

“When you return, I shall be gone.”” : 

“ At any rate, I shall see you soon ;” and Alice hurried from 
the room. 

Mildred watched her from the window, and saw her hasten to 
the woods, which she entered, and soon disappeared. 

“J should begin to think,” said she, to herself, “that what I 
told Harleigh concerning her and Falkland has some truth in it, 
if I hadn’t seen that steeple-crowned hat looming up in the morn- 


ing mist. It cannot be that she has taken a fancy to the grim 


Gabriel. Compared with him, Mr. Walworth is a pattern of re- 
finement and affability. But never mind. Falkland or Guthry, 
I can make equally to subserve my purpose. She might have 
staid long enough to arrange my hair.” And she went to the 
looking-glass, which was about the bigness of a common-sized 
window pane. 

Before commencing the unwonted task, she opened a small 
pearl box which sat on the table. 

“I thought this was where she kept Harleigh’s gift when she 
didn’t wear it,” said she, as one of those rare opals, whose lively 
play of colors makes it one of the most precious of gems, met 
her view. As she removed it from the bex, the sun darted his 
first beams in at the window, and kindled it into a dazzling bril- 
liancy. “I am half a mind to make sure of it now,” she added. 
For a moment she stood irresolute, and then returned it. “No; 
it will be premature. The broad Atlantic mast roll between him 
and Alice when the misses it, or an explanation will make all 
right between them,” were the thoughts which passed through her 
mind. 

Fearing to miss Harleigh, Mildred now used all possible de- 
spatch in making her toilet, and was soon on her way to the place 
where she had directed him to bring the canoe. 

Alice, meanwhile, after fairly entering the woods, stopped and 
looked in the direction where she had last seen Gabriel. He was 
nowhere in sight, but just as she was about to again move for- 
ward, she heard a slight crash, like the breaking of a dead limb, 
at some distance in advance of her. The woods, which on the 
side next the house were open and free from underbrush, were 
now dense and tangled, so that she could make but slow progress, 
though the bent and broken boughs served to guide her towards 
him she sought. It was not long before she came in sight of him. 
The sun had now risen, and she could see distinctly. ; 

Gabriel’s usually pale face was now pale to ghastliness. He 
stood as if rooted to the ground, with his eyes glaring still more 
fiercely than when, the preceding evening, they fell on Harleigh. 
Alice was near enough to see that they were fastened on some ob- 
ject at no great distance. All at once she heard voices. One of 
them was Harleigh’s, the other a sweet girlish voice, which she 
knew was the Indian maiden’s, who dwelt in the lodge hard by. 

At that moment, Gabriel Guthry changed his attitude, and then 
she saw that he held a rifle in his hand, which, previously to his 
entering the woods, the imperfect light prevented her from seeing: 
He partly raised it, and Alice, springing forward, was about to 
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utter a ery Of warning, when ho suffered it to fall back again to 
its former position. 

“A curse on the ungodly cavalier, and on the little copper- 
colored heathen by his side. I should have had him if it hadn’t 
beon for her,” said Gabriel, in a voice quivering with rage. 

The next moment he turned and plunged deeper into the woods, 
while Alice, with an unuttered prayer of thanksgiving in her 
heart, pressed close to the farther edge of the woods, that with 
her own eyes she might see that Harleigh was safe. At a little 
distance, the waters of the bay broke on a beach of hard, silvery 
sand, and Harleigh, in a tiny canoe which would hardly have 
afforded space for the accommodation of a second person, and 
which Alice knew belonged to Mildred Dacres, was just pushing 
off from the shore. 

Bird-Voice, with the golden arrows of the sun glancing in and 
out among her ebon hair, which was ornamented with a wreath of 
delicate and many-colored shells, and with lips parted with a smile, 
steod in front of a rude though picturesque lodge, watching him. 
Harleigh waved his hand to her, and then applied himself diligent- 
ly to paddling his canoe. 

A minute after he turned away, the clear, liquid whistle of a 
blackbird, so he imagined, was poured from a tree near the lodge. 
Nothing could have sounded more delightful, as it came to his 
ear, floating on the balmy breeze of morning. He turned and 
looked into the tree for the author of the exquisite music. A 
gush of laughter almost as sweet as the song broke from the girl’s 
lips, and then the clear, liquid strain was repeated. Harleigh 
Knew then why had been given her the name of Bird-Voice. 

Once more his light canoe was gliding swiftly along, while the 
bay, ruffled by the fresh air, broke into thousands of bright spar- 
kles beneath the light of the morning sunbeams. In a few 
minutes he ‘rounded the headland, and could see that Mildred 
was standing on the upper step, awaiting his arrival. 

She was skilful in the science of attitudes, and the haughty 
grace of her magnificent, almost Amazonian beauty, which, the 
evening previous, had won the reluctant admiration of Silas Wat- 
kins, was now artfully softened and toned down, in a way which 
she knew would be more fascinating to Harleigh. Her pensive 
air, in striking contrast with the sparkling and breezy freshness of 
morning, as she had imagined, produced a favorable impression. 

“ A lovely morning,” said she, in a soft and sad tone of voice, 
as he stopped close to the foot of the lower stair. 

“ Exhilarating, too, is it not ?” said Harleigh, while at the same 
time he remarked that her countenance wore an expression of 
melancholy, equal to the sadness of her voice. 

“Tt should be, I suppose,” was her reply ; “ bat the truth is, my 
spirits are too much depressed for me to be alive to the cheering 
influences of nature.” 

“‘ What causes the depression Has anything happened ?” 

“I believe I should answer you in the negative ; for why should 
it affect me thus, even if Alice is guilty of an indiscretion !” 

“‘ What second indiscretion has she been guilty of? I thought 
her eagerneds last evening to act upon Falkland’s hint was enough 
for the present.” 

“ Nothing so very serious. I am foolish for letting it affect me 
thus. Bat then, you know she is the same to me as a dear sister.” 

“Tell me what she has done.’” 

“ That for which I, at least, should hardly blame her. She 
took an early walk, and so have I. I expected to meet you, and 
she, no doubt,knew very well who the one was that was waiting in 
the woods, though the distance and the morning mist, still hanging 
round, prevented me from having a distinct view of him.” 

“Tt was Falkland.” 

“T don’t say that it was.” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“I wish there was room for more.” 

“Moret There isn’t a particle. Do you think I can forget 
last evening ¢” 

“Don’t allow yourself to be thus excited. Wait and watch.” 

Calmly ” 

“ Yes, or not at all,” 

“ You advise an impossibility.” 

“ Remember your promise last evening.” 

“1 am unequal to its performance.” 

“By no means. I know you better than you do yourself. You 
have the strength; all that is lacking is the will.” 

“Say no more. I wili wait and watch, and that calmly, too, 
during the short time I have to remain here.” . 
* “That will be doing as you should do. It will be acting worthy 
of yourself. I will seek an early opportunity to question Alice, 
and warn her against Falkland. He is artful and unprincipled ; 
she is unsuspecting and innocent.” 

“ Fickle, you should say.” 

_ “We should be lenient in judging others, severe only in judg- 
ing ourselves. While the task of speaking to Alice is left to me, 
it may not be amiss for you to question Falkland in such a way 
as will mot exoite hia suspicion. He will undoubtedly let fall 
Something, unawares, Which will serve to show what his inten- 
tions are.” 

“Tt may be well to question him.” 

“You may be contain it will. I will detain you no longer. 
For the sake of relievipg your auxicty, I will see Alice soon—in 
& day or two at the furthest.” 

Harleigh, without making any reply, sprang from the canoe, 
where he had remained during the foregoing colloquy, and Mil- 
dred, descending the steps, took his place. 

“You are not afraid to cross alone ?” said he. 

“Not om such a smooth sea as this. Once when crossing, I 
was overtaken by a sudden thunder-shower, The wind rose, 


changing the ripples into foaming waves, and my little canoe was 
tossed about as if it had been an egg-shell.” 

“ And you escaped unharmed ?” 

“Yes; for which my thanks are due to Silas Watkins. And 
yet, though he imperiled his own life to save mine, he disliked me, 
and does still, though yesterday he, or rather you, again saved 


me.” 
“For what reason does he dislike you ?” 


“T never knew; probably he doesn’t know himself.” 

With a graceful inclination of the head, Mildred now turned 
away, and the next moment was darting lightly over the blue 
waters. 

Harleigh did not move from the spot where she had left him. 
During the conversation which had passed between them, there 
was something in her manner which had inspired confidence. 
Now, however, when freed from the spell of her presence, confi- 
dence gave place to distrust—why, he could not tell, for he had 
not the most distant suspicion of her designs respecting himself, 
nor of the plot which she and Falkland were so sedulously endeav- 
oring to weave. 

“Were Alice here now,” was the thought which passed through 
his mind, “I believe that I should be tempted to break the prom- 
ise I made Mildred Dacres; for, after all, a straight-forward 
course is the best.” - 

His eyes continued to follow Mildred, as she swiftly propelled 
her tiny bark, till in the distance she might have been mistaken 
for some bird of brilliant plumage skimming lightly over the 
waves. Even when Mildred had reached the opposite shore at a 
point half a mile distant from where she stood when she hailed 
Silas Watkins, Harleigh continued to stand on the promontory. 
He was endeavoring to decide in his own mind if it would not be 
right to disclose to Alice his suspicion relative to Falkland. 

“ Harleigh.” 

His name was spoken in a low, sweet voice, and a hand, at the 
same moment, was laid timidly on his arm. He turned at the 
sound of his name. 

“You are abroad early,” said he. 

“Yes. I have sought you to tell you that you are in danger, 
and may be still.” 

“Tf danger threatens any one, I should think it was you rather 
than me.” 

“Ono; Zhave nothing to fear from him.” 

“You think he likes you too well for that ?” 

“Tt may be that he does.” 

“ You own it, then?” 

“Should I conceal it, what reason could I give you for his 
attempting your life?” 

“ Attempting my life ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How? When?” 

“This morning; not an hour since. Had not Bird-Voice been 
close by your side, he would have shot you with his rifle.” 

“T had little opinion of Gilbert Falkland’s morality, but I didn’t 
think him bad enough to attempt a person’s life.” 

“Tt isn’t Falkland that I mean.” 

“ Who can it be, then ?” 

“ Gabriel Gathry.” 

“He who came to your uncle’s last evening ?” 

“ Yes.’”’ 

“ And you didn’t meet Falkland in the woods this morning ?” 

“ Neither in the woods nor elsewhere.” . 

“Tt was Guthry you went to meet ?” 

** No—not to meet, but to watch him.” 

And Alice related to Harleigh those incidents of the morning 
already known, and how her fears for his safety had taken alarm, 
in consequence of what Guthry had said to her the preceding 
evening. 

“TI have wronged you, Alice. Ihave suspected you without 
sufficient cause,” said Harleigh, when she had finished her recital. 

“ Of what have you suspected me ?” she inquired. 

“ Of preferring Falkland to me.” 

“It was indeed without cause.” 

“ Not entirely.” 

“ You wrong me still to think so.” 

“T am willing to believe that you meant no harm by it, yet was 
it not indiscreet when, last evening, at the risk of displeasing your 
uncle, you showed yourself so ready to please Falkland ?” 

“In what respect ?” 

“‘ Have you forgotten, that at his request, carelessly made, you 
released this beautiful hair from its bondage? It was a request I 
shouldn’t have ventured to make, even though a half hour before, 
you had permitted me to believe that you preferred me above all 
others.” 

“ He never made any such request, and if I was not sorry that 
Mildred refused to restore the ribbon which, at the moment we 
were about to enter the room, she playfully snatched from my 
hair, it was because I hoped what I believed to be my improved 
appearance would please, not Falkland, but you.” 

“ Can what you say be possible ?” 

“Tt is true.” 

“TI believe you, my sweet Alice. I have been basely deceived.” 

He was about to tell her the way and manner, when Gabriel 
Guthry, whose approach had been concealed by some bushes; sud- 
denly stood before them. 

“T thought yout time had come, and that it was I who was to 
deal with you,” said Gabriel, addressing Harleigh, “and so, unseen 
by you, L raised my hand against you. But it was a lying spirit 
that whispered in my ear. You need not fear me now.” 

“I fear no one—not even an enemy, who is not mean enough to 
steal upon me unawares,” was Harleigh’s reply. 


“My spirit is still exceedingly bitter against you, and I may 
again be tempted. Yet I shall wrestle hard against the tempta- 
tion, though you have, as it were, touched the apple of my eye.” 

“T am not aware that there is any reason for your accusation,” 
said Harleigh. 

“Ts it not known to you that Alice Dale is mine ?” 

“ No, nor to her, either.” 

“Why do you say so, Gabriel ?” asked Alice. 

“When you were no higher than my knee, I said to Nathan 
Walworth, ‘I will serve you seven years, and then seven more 
added to them, for your niece Alice, even as Jacob of old served 
Laban for his daughter Rachel.’ ” 

“ And did he accept your services on the condition you named ?” 
inquired Harleigh. 

“ He said if I labored for him, he should recompense me with 
silver and gold, but when twice seven years were accomplished, if 
I remained in the same mind, I was free to win the maiden if I 
could, and he smiled graciously on me, as he said these words.” 

“ And the twice seven years are now gone?” said Harleigh. 

“They are. Last evening, half an hour after sunset, they were 
finished ; but there was one standing in my path, whose apparel 
was ornamented with gold and silver, such as dazzles the eyes of 
a thoughtless maiden, and I knew she would not listen to me. 
Sorely was I tempted to cause my own garments to he adorned 
with shining gauds, in order to please her eye, and thus obtain 
favor in her sight. I even listened to the tempter so far as to 
fasten ruffles of fine lace about my wrists, and mightily did it 
please my vanity to see them fall over these hands.” And by way 
of giving force to his words, he held up and spread out to their 
full capacity his large, ill-shaped and ill-kept hands. 

“ But, after all, you concluded not to wear them,” said Har- 
leigh. 

“TI did. Strength was given me to tear them from my wrists, 
and cast them down into the dust, where I trampled on them with 
my feet, till they bore no likeness to what had so tickled my fancy. 
But as it did not seem good unto me that they should be lost, [ 
told the girl Rebecca what I had done, and she rescued them from 
the dust and dirt, and cleansed them with water and with soap.”’ 

“A very praiseworthy piece of economy,” said Harleigh, “in 
you as well as in the girl.” 

“ And that I might not again be tempted to adorn myself with 
them, I sold them to her for the price demanded for such mer- 
chandise, thereby making fourpence-ha’penny by my bargain, the 
dealer having been prevailed upon to abate thus much from the 
price he at first demanded.” 

“ A sum worth looking after,” said Harleigh, with a smile. 

“Verily it is to those who would thrive. Silas Watkins told 
me, on my way hither, that you intended soon to go beyond the 
sea. Is it true?” 

“Tt is.” 

“ How soon ?” 

“Tn a week or ten days.” 

“ Then I sha’n’t have to strive long with the temptation which 
urges me to adorn my person with worthless gauds ; for when you 
are gone, I shall no longer have a rival. Come, Alice, leave this 
ungodly cavalicr, and return to your home with me. You belong 
to me, and it isn’t my pleasure for you to remain with him.” 

“Tt must be time for breakfast,” said Alice, turning to Har- 
leigh. And then drawing nearer to him, she added, in a low voice: 
“T am alike afraid to go with him or to refuse.” 

“T should be afraid to trust you,” was Harleigh’s reply. ‘“ Look! 
If that isn’t the glare of frenzy burning in his pale, almost color- 
less eyes, I know not what to term it.” 

“ And so you can’t go without him,” said Gabriel. “It is well 
that he has only a short time to tarry among us, or the temptation 
to deliver you from the snare which he has laid for you might 
grow too strong and mighty to resist. But I will shield her from 
you, if the power is given me.” 

Saying this, he took Alice by the arm, though she involuntarily 
recoiled as he did so, and with rapid strides, which showed little 
regard for her comfort or accommodation, urged her forward in 
the direction of the house, while Harleigh, though an excellent 
walker, was barely able to keep so near as to assist Alice when- 
ever the width of the path permitted. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.| 
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DR. KANE’S DOG. 


The Arctic dog brought home by Dr. Kane has strayed away 
off in Alleghany. He has become the property of James McAr- 
thur, timber dealer, in Oramel. ‘The recent cold weather has 
kept this large, black, shaggy animal in high spirits. When they 
take him into the forest among the timber-hewers, where he car 
do no harm, and remove his muzzle, he cuts all sorts of pranks, 
seeking the deepest drifts, and actually burying himself for delight ; 
you can see the dry snow move, but no semblance of a dog, till 
on a sudden out he pops, giving his hairy tleece a tremendous 
shake, and away he runs for another dive. Mr. McArthur calls 
him “Es-ki-mo” (Esquimaux), not a very smooth name, but 
characteristic. ‘To look “‘ Esk” fair in the face, you see almost a 
likeness of a black bear, though his eyes are rather languid. His 
long, soft, shaggy covering is nearly equal in bulk to his body. 
When left to run at large in the village, he wears a muzzle to pre- 
vent his destroying the pigs and chickens. — Newark Daily Advertiser. 


+ 


WASHINGTON IDOLIZED. 


Did you know that Washington had been placed in the calendar 
of saints? There is a church at Itivas, over the principal portal 
of which is a very well-executed bust of the leader of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and, on inquiry of a native of the town, I was 
informed that it was a bust of the “good saint George Washing- 


ton.” I confess that as I passed this church, I felt like taking otf 
my hat, and did it—not because of custom, but because I couldn’t 
help it.—Nicaragua Correspondent. 
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CHINESE SKETCHES. 

We present on this page some curious descriptive 
vings of the queer le in the “ Central Flower- 
land,” illustrating “John Chinaman” at home. The 
first represents a Chinese gi i & process 
we have heretofore described. The second picture 
delineates a Chinese drummer, or rather he unites 
two duties, for he is also a standard bearer. He beats 
with a single stick, his left hand being occupied with 
asabre. The next figure is aswordsman of the rebel 
army. Some account of the military system of China 
in this connection may not be uninteresting. It would 
be difficult to estimate the military forces of the celes- 
tial empire. Different authors who have examined 
this question differ in their figures. Van-ta-Zhin, the 
military mandarin who accompanied Lord Macartney 


during his sojourn in China, affirmed that the Chinese 
army, comprising the Tartar troops, amounted to 
1,000,000 infantry and 800,000 cavalry. ‘The embas- 
sy could admit, from its own observations, the exact- 
ness of the first figures, but saw few cavalry. Tim- 
kowski, in the narrative of his journeys to Pekin, gives 
the ene | valuations, which agree pretty nearly 
with those of Father Duhalde, but are probably below 
the truth: Manchoos, 67,000 men; Mongols, 21,000; 
Chinese united to the Mongols after conquest, 
27,000; ordinary Chinese troops, 500,000; militia 
and irregular troops, 125,000: making a total of 
740,000 men. Finally, Thomas, an English writer, 

ives the figures which he obtained from a sort of 

hinese calendar, and which amount, for infantry, 
822,000 men ; cavalry, 410,000 ; sailors, 31,000 : total, 
1,263,000. We see how these estimates differ; still, 
the fact remains that, even admitting the largest state- 
ment, the Chinese army, in proportion to the general 
population of the empire (300,000,000), is about three 
times less than that of France. The military, like 
the civil grades, are obtained by competition. Every 
year there are examinations for the different promo- 


tions; so that a soldier skilled in drawing the bow, 
managing the lance, or riding, may rise to the highest 
dignities in the army. Muscular strength is also 
taken into consideration. Europeans who have had 
occasion to see the Chinese generals must have re- 
marked their good condition and robust appearance. 
These aro qualities highly esteemed in China, and 
which inspire great respect in the soldiers and the 
populace. The soldiers also receive prometion when 
they have distinguished themselves in battle. If they 
fall, a pension is granted to their families, and their 
names are inscribed in the sacred books, to be com- 
prised in the promotions which will take place in the 
other world. The dress of the soldiers is very simple : 
it is a red vest with blue trimmings, or a blue vest 
with red trimmings ; the blue cotton trowsers, like all 
Chinese garments, are very ample, and reach to the 
lower part of the leg. Each soldier wears on his 
back and breast the number of his regiment and the 
character young, which signifies bravery. The hat is 


of rattan, and ends in a point. When he has served 
his time, the Chinese soldier has only to take off his 


CHINESE GIRL GATHERING TEA. 


tion extends over all the provinces, and descends, by 
a long suite of degrees, to the mandarins of the 
rior order. If we examine the mechanism of the 
Chinese government, and its theoretical organization, 
we are struck with the order and regular classification 
it Diguition ond all its wheel-works and 
ranks. ignities an es are open to competition ; 
the principle of centralization has existed in China 
from time immemorial. But when we observe the 
practice and the details of this administration, 
rently so severe, we perceive a crowd of abuses, 
ery and corruption substituted for fair competition, 
and this long thread, every moment broken, either 
through the remoteness of subordinates, or the impo- 
tence of those who govern. Thus the council of war 
at Pekin would be unable, in a given time, to set on 
foot and organize a Chinese army. It is now an ac- 
knowledged fact that the Chinese invented gunpowder, 
but Europe has long since ey them in the use 
of this terrible means of war. It is curious to com- 
pare the Chinese with the English powder, and to re- 
mark that in the composition of the two powders, 
the same elements enter in nearly the same proportions. 
Thus the English powder is composed of 75 parts of 
saltpetre, 15 of charcoal and 10 of sulphur, and the 
Chinese powder contains 75 parts seven-tenths of salt- 
re, 14.4 of charcoal and 9.9 of sulphur. 
is found abundantly in the celestial empire, and the 
manufacture of gunpowder is of great importance. 
The consumption is enormous. On all occasions of 
festival and rejoicing, the Chinese burn crackers and 
fireworks, the pieces of which vary infinitely and pro- 
duce the most singular effects. On the Canton River, 
at sunrise and a gn hear from all the boats 
which cover the river form an immense city, 
pled by 300,000 souls, noisy detonations mingling 
with sounds of the gong and announcing the 
of prayer. When a junk eaves port or arrives, her 
ns announce the arrival or d re. The numer- 


ous flotillas of fishing-boats which go to sea every day, 


see which can make the most noise and fire the most 
crackers to render the divinities favorable. There are, 
in all the towns, vast store-houses, wholly filled with 
cases of fireworks, whose sale is considerable in China, 
furnishing an important article of export to foreign 
countries. Unfortunately, gunpowder is only of use 
to the Chinese in noisy celebrations and religious cere- 
monies ; they cannot employ it as a means of defence. 
We have already noticed their match-locks as more 
dangerous to those who serve them than the enemy. 
Their cannon are not worth more. When the Jesuit 
missionaries had access to the court of the emperor 
Kang-hi, they attempted to naturalize the arts and 
sciences of Ew in China. They introduced astro- 
nomical and mathematical science, and some principles 
of general physics, into the schools of the celestial 
empire ; they perfected the manufacture of fire-arms 
and cannon founderies ; but the old routine soon got 
the upperhand, and the Chinese, given tp to them- 
selves, found themselves incapable of continuing the 

rogress which the strangers had commenced among 


hat and vest, and is then clothed like a plain citizen. Thus, at | them. As to their fortifications, they exhibit the same inexperience 


Ningpo and Amoy, when the English found themselves masters 
of the city, after the defeat of their enemies, it was impossible to 
recognize the soldiers and pursue them ; they had mixed with the 
rest of the population, leaving their uniforms upon the field of bat- 


tle. The arms employed by the Chinese in the north are not 
exactly the same as those used in the southern of the empire. 
In the north, the cavalry is more numerous. y are armed with 
bows and arrows, and ye! poorly mounted on small horses 
of degenerate Tartar race. A few cuirasses of polished steel have 
been noted, like those wcrn in Europe by the knights of the mid- 
dle ages. In the south, few cavalry are met with. The manda- 
rins have sabres with short, straight blades, the scabbards covered 
with fantastic ornaments. They wear them on the right side, to 
prevent their interfering with the quiver which hangs from the left 
shoulder. This quiver is of leather, more or less ornamented, 
according to the grade. The arrows are of different lengths ; some 
end in a ball pierced with several holes, which produce a sh 
a the air, designed to strike terror into the enemy’s 
ranks ; feathers are selected of the most brilliant colors, par- 
ticularly those of the pheasant, which are used only for the man- 
darins. The private soldiers have bucklers, guns, lances, bows 
and arrows, and sabres with two blades. The buckler forms a 
circle of plaited rattan, representing on the exterior the figure of 
& warrior, or rather a demon ; the eyes are enormous, the mouth dis- 
proportioned, the face formidable ; sometimes they a 
a dragon, whose aspect alone ought to an enemy to flight. 
These shields are easily pierced by a bu but are proof agamst 
a sabre or lance stroke. The Chinese only use -locks of the 
clumsiest model. If it be true that they were the first to make 
use of gunpowder, it must be acknowledged that in their employ- 
ment of it, they are far behind us. The match-lock is at least as 
Chinese soldier as to the enemy. The cartridges 
are contained in a cotton or leather box, which contains fourteen 
or sixteen wooden tubes, each holding a charge. The guns are ol 
different lengths ; the wood is usually painted red, and the barrel 
is fixed by rings of copper. The rest is placed almost at the end, 
and it must be fired without bringing arm to the shoulder. 
There are lances of all kinds; some are ordinary pikes, others 
resemble European halberds. The steel is commonly very broad, 
and sharp only on one side. These lances are capable of inflict- 
ing terrible wounds, but are difficult to manage 
their length and weight. The bow is the favorite arm of the Chi- 
nese soldier ; it is made of a very hard and elastic wood, bent by 
a cord of silk and twine, a Soe It is employed in 
hunting as well as war, and # fine bow is as much pnzed as a 
handsome fowling piece is with us. An agate ring serves as a 
ns to see a speci in whi a cost] 
together with borns of the animals that have a slain by the 
huntsman. The double sabre is a singular but not very formida- 
ble weapon. There are two blades in the same scabbard, which is 
divided into two compartments. The soldier bolds a sabre in each 
fehtitee Bate advances on the enemy. The Chinese did not 
C nglish at close quarters to show the utility of 
this double blade. In the sing-son representations, 
you often see performers who handle the sabre very dexterously, 
and defend themselves, by rapid movements, nst numerous 
assailants; but these are only jugglers, and warriors of the stage. 
What can sabres, even double bladed sabres, do against the bayon- 
ets and balls of Anglo-Saxons? The general administration of 
the army and navy is centralized at Pekin, in one of the six grand 
councils which preside over the government of the empire. Each 
one of these councils forms a species of ministry, whose jurisdic- 


and neglect of all rule. The masonry is fine, and from a distance 
they present a tolerably imposing aspect. The walls are thick, 
but the embrasures are disposed in such a manner that the guns 
can only carry straight forward. Moreover, the majority of the 
forts are only defended on one side; the walls which form the 
three others are not provided with batteries. It is enough, there- 
fore, to land a few from the fort, to turn it and obtain - 
session of it with least Se The ish 
often performed this very sim manceuvre to great astonish- 
ment of the Chinese, who + thought of it. The walls 
which surround the cities are, in general, too low to oppose the 
least defence ; they are built of brick and stone. Besides, cities 
of any importance are surrounded by suburbs, which extend at the 


foot of the ramparts, and would not give free play to the artillery. 
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IRISH PEASANTRY. 

The two pictures on this page illustrate life in Ireland in a very 
happy manner. The first represents some of the Irish peasantry 
going to market with their produce. Here we have pedestrians 
trudging along, a man with a one-horse cart astride of the shafts, 
and accommodating a couple besides his marketing in the vehicle, 
@ peasant on horseback with his wife behind, a girl on foot with 


IRISH PEASANTS GOING TO MARKET, 


her basket on her head, and a little barefooted gossoon beside her | bit and sup, and the warmest corner at their firesides. 


—all, in spite of their evident poverty, looking cheerful and con- 
tented. he next picture presents us with an Irish schoolmaster. 
Perhaps there is not a more distinguished individual than the 
“Hedge Schoolmaster” in the Emerald Isle. He is greatly re- 
spected by the peasantry, whose children he has undertaken to 


educate, is ever a welcome guest at their homes, and gets the best 


Here he 
seems as much at home, and more at his ease, than the hospitable 
owner of the domicil he has condescended to visit, repaying his 
hospitality from the stores of his knowledge. He is generally a 
proficient in music, and in the summer time often plays on his 
violin, while the boys dance on the green. Sometimes two rival 


schoolmasters have a very amusing trial of professional skill. 
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At this point of his life’s sad history the young man paused, 
while tears coursed slowly down his cheeks. 

“ And your father’s property ?” said Rubens, his heart’s deep 
sympathies fairly aroused. 

“‘ Alas! the only inheritance left to his orphan child was a nat- 
ural taste and inclination for that same profession in the pursuance 
of which fortune had only tempted but to frown upon him.” 

I will not further detail the particulars of that long and pro- 
tracted meeting between the great master and the poor stranger 
youth in whom he had become so suddenly yet deeply interested. 
Suffice it to say, that the next morning after their interview found 
Andrea del Sarto an inmate of the studio of the painter Rubens, 
notwithstanding the latter had long since openly avowed his de- 
termination to receive no more pupils in his profession as an artist. 

Months passed by, and the young student had made rapid pro- 
gress in his studies. Rubens himself was fairly delighted with 
the fertile genius and wondrous talents of his protege. Already 
had he entrusted Andrea del Sarto with the execution of many 
family portraits, for which he had received orders; and although 
such pictures were supposed by the public to be the genuine pro- 
ductions of Rubens’s skilful pencil, it was sufficient compensation 
in the eyes of Andrea to know that his style was so near the 
counterpart of his master’s as scarcely to be distinguishable from 
that artist’s works except by the most fastidious and critical eye. 

On entering his studio one morning, Rubens found his pupil 
apparently so much absorbed in the contemplation of a miniature 
which he held in his hand as to be entirely unconscious of the ex- 
istence of all outward circumstances. Perceiving that his entrance 
had been unnoticed by the youth, the old master advanced noise- 
lessly behind the chair of the young man and glanced at the min- 
iature before him, which was one of great female loveliness. It 
was executed upon ivory, and was a work of rare merit. But as 
the old man’s gaze rested a second time upon it, he started back 
and uttered an exclamation of surprise, which caused Andrea to 
turn quickly around to ascertain the cause of such a sudden and 
unlooked-for inirusion. For a moment, Andrea stood dismayed 
and overwhelmed with confusion, as his eyes encountered the stern 
gaze of his master. The latter, however, instantly recovered him- 
self, and said 

“You will doubtless wonder at the emotion betrayed by me 
when my eye fell upon the miniature with whose great beauty vou 
seemed lost and rapt in admiration. was the striking resem- 

blance which the picture bore to the face of my only daughter, 
which arrested my attention and surprise for never before have 


[Written for Ballow’s Pictorial.) 
THY PORTRAIT. 


BY M. P., JB. 


Daguerre! I reverence thee—thy genius bless! 
How but for thee would I to-day 
Be basking ‘neath affection’s ray 
Heartfall of happiness’ 
How but for thee could I portray 
Each beauteous feature, and each charm eonvey 
To my fond heart, whose Jove is measureless? 


Though memory paints with faithful hand, 

Still love confused might fail to trace 

Each gentle charm, each lovely grace, 
Each smile so sweet and bland. 

But through thy art Aer own sweet face 

Comes vividly to me, and in my heart finds place, 
Filling love’s strong demand. 


That brow, which in the picture wears 

A self-reliant calm. hath ever worn 

To every prayer & queenly scorn, 
Crushing the heart that dares. 

Those deep gray e}es—as opening morn 

Lights nature's face—e’en thus those eyes adorn 
Thy countenance, se free from woridly cares. 


Thy tresses dark, sweep backward from thy cheek ; 
Luxuriant they retrace their graceful flow, 
And fall caressingly towards thy heart below, 
As if they would a sanctum seek. 
Art thon unconscious of the glow 
Thy beauty lends to hearts else slow ?— 
Art thou so truly meek’ 


Though I may never hope thy hand to press 
As the acknowledged of thy heart, 
And fee! thy whispered love impart 
A joy enh d by ly caress: 
Still I possess thy self in part— 
Thy semblance from the painter's art, 
And it wil! soothe my wretchedness 


(Written fer Balieu's Pictoria! ) 


THE ARTIST'S PRIZE. 


BY MISS OPHELIA CLOUTMAR. 


Tue last rays of the setting sun penetrated the heavily draped 
windows of a large and spacious apartment and fell aslant the greatest variety, beheld » fore so ethereal in ite perfect loveliness 
as that of Clare 
old man, turning to he companion be added | trust 
you will pardon an old father’s vanity having thas frankly 
with bie eves Gued intently the picture, his of the beauty of hes child 
arms forded complacenti+ a russ be and he whole soul as “Mest aseurediy, card Andrea weald 
were. revediong im the guidem wheck soomed to im | give me pleaser: te the daughter of my homed and 
weet the beads of both mother end with « end heavenly beloved master 
bectre cvemng were already vou frend mer 
when « feist tap at the Geer aroueed the artiet fom the 
long ead ahetracted reverts inte which be hed 
started and mm bow vowe 


half canvass upon which was pectured in fire oh and ghee 
ing colors a newly finished Madonna and child Before the easel 
sat the painter Rabens—an old man of some fifty Ove summers— 


A emile passed over the face of the 


ln regard te the crgima!l of the minsatere eh. 


The shadows of rates cant the youth y 


| 
mest tell you thet | almost as ltthe comewrmemg her as your 
con emetances 


| 


The oper ed and « tat! and hed 


bered «we 


ATOR, 


| these eyes, #0 a ustomed to look upon the human face in ite | 


soon out of reach of all human harm. I had not rode far before 
my companion began slowly to revive, the heavy night dew acting 
as a restorative to her senses; and from her trembling lips I 
learned the particulars of that fearfal adventure from which, strip- 
ling as I was, I had rescued her. 

“‘ A stranger in Brussels, she had rode forth, towards sunset, 
into the country ; but being suddenly overtaken by night, she had 
lost her way. Passing through the woods, her passage was ar- 
rested by the strong and powerfal arm of a man, who seized the 
reins of her horse and in a loud voice demanded her purse. The 
young girl, terrified with fear, obeyed ; but even that did not sat- 
isfy the heart of the raffian, and tearing the weak and powerless 
girl from the saddle, he began to strip her person of the few jew- 
els which she wore. Having succeeded in gaining all but a small 
diamond cross, it was in her struggle for the keeping of that pre- 
cious relic that Providence appointed me her deliverer. The next 
day I received a note from the fair unknown, expressive of her 
heart’s deep gratitude, and urging my acceptance of this little 
miniature likeness of herself until time could better reward me 
for the service rendered her.” 

“ And have you never seen the lady since that eventfal night ?” 
said Rubens, as Andrea concluded his narrative. 

“No; as she steadily refused disclosing her name, and was not 
a resident of Brussels, it was in vain that © sought to find her out; 
and though three years have passed, thus far success has baffled 
all my efforts to obtain a clue to her whereabouts.” 

“A strange bit of romance, truly,” said Rubens, rubbing his 
hands smartly together, and taking his hat to leave. 

It was not many weeks after the above conversation before the 
youthful artist was called away from the scene of his labors to 
attend the bedside of his dying mother. With mingled feelings 
of sorrow and regret, Andrea del Sarto bade adieu to one who, 
out of the boundless charities of his heart, had done so much to- 
wards shaping the future career of the young artist. Rubens, 
with tears in his eyes and a prayer upon his lips for the success 
and prospenty of the untiring student, witnessed the departure ot 
Andrea for Brussels. 

One month from the time of his retarn home the old master re- 
ceived a letter from his protege announcing the death of his only 
surviving relative. Impressed by the biter loneliness of his sito- 
ation, now that all whe were dear to his heart had been taken 
from him, he was determined to seek his fortune in some distant 
quarter of the globe, when, Ged granting him success, he would 
return to Antwerp, there to lay his hard-earned laurels at the fees 
of bis respected patron and master, and in his charming pouty 
spend the remaining veers of hie Such was the he 
ture of the future which the young enthusiast beheld in his day 
dreams. Would to (ed that the reality were always as teautifel 
and truthfal the whew! 

apartment of one of the mast hotels 
d the Mee 4e le rem the lovely andl 
pleted of the artet The vet 
fully develaped form, the tose tinted complemton, the pale and 
hefty brow over which shower of ringlets cluster in rich 
the deep and asure of hen even, taywther with the 
sweet and radiant smile wtech ever her 
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It was near the close of the last day for which the list for can- 
didates to the hand of Clara Rabens in marriage was to be kept 
open, that a stranger sauntered along through the principal thor- 
oughfare of the splendid city of Antwerp. A close observer 
would at once recognize in the tall yet finely moulded man before 
us the once poor student of the artist Rubens. There was the 
same degree of enthusiasm which manifested itself in the early 
part of his studies still gleaming from the depths of his large and 
expressive eyes ; but the few lines of care visible upon the broad 
and expansive forehead, showed plainly that Andrea del Sarto 
had been unremitting in the toils and labors of his profession. 
It is true, he had gained riches; but what did that avail him, 
since they with whom he would gladly have shared his last franc 
were one by one snatched from his grasp? For years he had wan- 
dered the earth, like an Orpheus, in seacch of his loved yet lost 
Eurydice ; and although he had long since despaired of ever see- 
ing again, on the face of the globe, the original of the miniature 
which he still held sacred, he looked forward with all the faith of 
his spiritual nature to the time when he should meet in heaven at 
last the ideal of his soul. 

As the young man glanced about him on either side, as his eye 
recognized from time to time some familiar object, his attention 
was suddenly attracted to a notice placed in the window of one of 
the large warehouses. Surprised beyond measure at its words of 
import, Andrea del! Sarto entered the store and requested permis- 
sion to place his name upon the list of competitors. He was told 
that the list was already fall, and in a few moments would be 
withdrawn, bat that if he was particularly anxious to enlist in 
such a cause, and could find a place whereon to write his name, he 
was welcome to do so. The artist, perceiving that the names of 
some of the first sculptors and artists in Antwerp and Brus- 
sels were down, resolved to try his chance in the game, for a mere 
lottery it seemed to be in his eyes. So filling up the only remain- 
ing space at the bottom of the list with his name, written in a very 
fine and disguised hand, Andrea del Sarto left the store. 

His first thought was to call at once upon his former teacher 
and reveal his intention of contending for the prize, bat when he 
recollected that the effort he was about to make was an entirely 
new feature in his profession, hie small chance of success dwin- 
died inte entire nothingness ; and with a degree of pride peculiar. 
ly his own, ke resolved to conceal himself from his friend's sight 
wntil the day appointed for the awarding of the prize So taking 
lodgings in an obscure part of the city, Andrea procured « large 
piece of iron, although it war at an exorbitant price that he pur 
chased it, the price of iron having been raised at that time on a 
count of the enaseal demand tor and steadfastly eet abowt hes 
@ew work 

A week was bat short time for the execution of so clalerate « 
piece of workmanship, cad with only cack rough toute wore 
aliewed bat the mae tolled fem 
mmidmeght allowing himerif bet or fer 
freehment (ime have ts have comm 
coustentiy ever We task, that very 
be of failure Al the end of Bre days bad 
the pleasere of bie wort completed aad war 
olight of that be the greene 
bad the chiselied wreath boned ap amt emt to the buted 
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day of the ensuing month was the one appointed for 
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“Tf the author of this elaborate piece of workmanship be 
present, I conjure him at once to make himself known, for upon 
him has my choice fallen.” 

For a moment all was breathless silence in that vast throng. 
With an unsteady step and swimming brain, Andrea del Sarto 
emerged from his obscurity and advanced towards the stand occu- 
pied by Rubens. As he approached, with his eyes bent towards 
the floor, Clara uttered an exclamation of joy, and sprang for- 
ward and fell upon the neck of the artist-sculptor. 

“ Clara,” said Rubens, addressing his daughter for the first time 
in his life somewhat sternly, “what does this burst of emotion 
mean? Explain the mystery, my child.” 

“This is the preserver of my life, father,” said Clara, seizing 
the hand of the young artist, and presenting him to her father. 
Then with a sigh, the fair girl turned aside and murmured: 
“« Alas, how poor the reward of such a noble act!” 

Andrea raised for the first time his eyes to the faces of both 
father and daughter. Rubens started. The words “ Andrea, 
my pupil, my child !’’ escaped from the lips of the old man, who 
would have fallen powerless to the ground but for the strong and 
manly arm of Andrea, which supported and led him to a seat. 
The excitement which such a scene produced throughout the 
crowd was great; and though all seemed to joy in the happiness 
of the re-united trio, but few knew the circumstances of the case. 

In a short time the old master recovered himself, and having 
proclaimed Andrea del Sarto the successful aspirant for the hand 
of his daughter in marriage, the crowd quickly dispersed, lost in 
idle conjecture, as to who the stranger was and what particular 
claim he could have on the affections of Rubens and his daughter. 

When once left to themselves, Clara explained to her father 
how the noble youth had rescued her from the arms of a ruffian 
when she was benighted in the woods near Brussels, many years 
ago, while visiting an aunt in the city. She told him, also, that 
but for the timely aid of Andrea she would have lost the diamond 
cross, so valuable to her as being the dying gift of her mother. 


“No wonder, then,” said Rubens, as Andrea drew forth the | 


miniature from his pocket and stood gazing first upon the real and 
then the ideal, “ that even my dim eyes discovered a resemblance 
between the original of that picture and my own Clara.” 


“ Yes, father, that likeness was designed as a gift to yourself, 


bat impressed with a deep sense of gratitude towards my deliv- 
ever, I sent it to him the next morning after my escape from peril, 
begging him to accept it asa slight token of mv never failing re. 
gard and respect towards one who had proved himself so worthy 
my remembrance and esteem.” 

Bince you are now the rightfal. and soon will be the 
possessor of the real ( lara 
one w my caf beeping emiling 
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LEGEND OF THE “ LONE TREE.” 


BY T. B. FOX. 

No person who has ever traversed the valley of the Saginaw 
but remembers the “lone tree” which stood upon the east side of 
the river above Portsmouth, alone and isolated in the prairie far 
from its fellows. It looked like some lone misanthrope, who, hav- 
ing become disgusted wich the foibles of human nature, had taken 
up his abode in the desert where, far from the busy haunts of his 
fellow-man, he might pour out his heart’s bitterness to the wild 
winds, and waste his spleen and discontent upon the “ desert air.” 
Alone it stood, majestic in its loneliness, like the last rose, whose 
companions are gone. A spirit of romance certainly seemed to 
linger about it. A whisper of the past gently breathed through 
its desolate branches, and the question naturally arose, Why is it 
that this tree thus stood alone? A greater interest to it was im- 
parted by the fact of its having been for years the abode of a 
white owl, whose nightly dismal whoop fe!l mournfully upon the 
ear of night. . 

The Indians had a great reverence for this tree, and also for its 
occupant, which they said was a spirit bird. There is a beautiful 
belief existing among the aborigines of our country in regard to a 
guardian spirit, which they say is often seen, and which appears in 
the form of a bird—sometimes the dove, sometimes the eagle, but 
more frequently assuming the form of a night bird, though the 
disposition of the deceased while living has much to do with the 
specics. For instance, a great warrior dies whose disposition had 
been fearless, ambitious and untamed ; his spirit bird personifies 
an eagle. A blood-thirsty chieftain’s spirit bird is a hawk. A 
gentle maiden passes away to the spirit land, and her friends know 
that she is hovering near them when they hear the mournful notes 
of a mourning dove. . 

A legend or tradition concerning the “lone tree” exists among 
the Indians of the Saginaw Valley. Many, many long years ago, 
before the white man's foot had left its impress in this valley, 


Ke-wah-ke-won ruled his people with kindness. He was a patri- 
arch among them, and beloved for the gentleness of his manners 
and the mildness of his government. He had been a great war- 
rior in his day ; bat his youth had departed, and the languid pulse 
and feeble footstep told, alas, too plainiv, that he would soon be 
tweading the hunting grounds of the (sreat Sperit 
man felt that he was indeed passing away ing—and he » 
hee death aml athe 
co « 
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CHINESE SKETCHES. 

We present on this page some curious descriptive 
engravings of the queer people in the “‘ Central Flower- 
land,” illustrating “John Chinaman” at home. The 
first represents a Chinese girl gathering tea, a process 
we have heretofore described. The second picture 
delineates a Chinese drummer, or rather he unites 
two duties, for he is also a standard bearer. He beats 
with a single stick, his left hand being occupied with 
asabre. The next figure is aswordsman of the rebel 
army. Some account of the military system of China 
in this connection may not be uninteresting. It would 
be difficult to estimate the military forces of the celes- 
tial empire. Different authors who have examined 
this question differ in their figures. Van-ta-Zhin, the 
military mandarin who accompanied Lord Macartney 
during his sojourn in China, affirmed that the Chinese 
army, comprising the Tartar troops, amounted to 
1,000,000 infantry and 800,000 cavalry. ‘The embas- 
sy could admit, from its own observations, the exact- 
ness of the first figures, but saw few cavalry. Tim- 
kowski, in the narrative of his journeys to Pekin, gives 

, the following valuations, which agree pretty nearly 
with those of Father Duhalde, but are probably below 
the truth: Manchoos, 67,000 men; Mongols, 21,000 ; 
Chinese united to the Mongols after the conquest, 
27,000; ordinary Chinese troops, 500,000; militia 
and irregular troops, 125,000: making a total of 

740,000 men. Finally, Thomas, an English writer, 
ives the figures which he obtained from a sort ot 
hinese calendar, and which amount, for infantry, 

822,000 men ; cavalry, 410,000 ; sailors, 31,000 : total, 

1,263,000. We see how these estimates differ; still, 

the fact remains that, even admitting the largest state- 
ment, the Chinese army, in proportion to the general 
population of the empire (300,000,000), is about three 
times less than that of France. The military, like 
the civil grades, are obtained by competition. Every 
year there are examinations for the different promo- 
tions; so that a soldier skilled in drawing the bow, 
managing the lance, or riding, may rise to the highest 
dignities in the army. Muscular strength is also 
taken into consideration. Europeans who have had 
occasion to see the Chinese generals must have re- 
marked their good condition and robust a 
These are qualities highly esteemed in China, and 
which inspire great respect in the soldiers and the 
populace. The soldiers also receive promotion when 
they have distinguished themselves in battle. If they 
fall, a pension is granted to their families, and their 
names are inscribed in the sacred books, to be com- 
prised in the promotions which will take place in the 
other world. The dress of the soldiers is very simple : 
it is a red vest with blue trimmings, or a blue vest 
with red trimmings ; the blue cotton trowsers, like all 
Chinese garments, are very ample, and reach to the 
lower part of the leg. Each soldier wears on his 
back and breast the number of his regiment and the 
character young, which signifies bravery. The hat is 
of rattan, and ends in a point. When he has served 
his time, the Chinese soldier has only to take off his 
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DBUMMER, REGULAR ARMY. 


CHINESE GIRL GATHERING TEA. 


hat and vest, and is then clothed like a plain citizen. Thus, at 
Ningpo and Amoy, when the English found themselves masters 
of the city, after the defeat of their enemies, it was impossible to 
recognize the soldiers and pursue them; they had mixed with the 
rest of the population, leaving their uniforms upon the field of bat- 
tle. The arms employed by the Chinese in the north are not 
exactly the same as those used in the southern part of the empire. 
In the north, the cavalry is more numerous. They are armed with 
bows and arrows, and generally poorly mounted on small horses 
of degenerate Tartar race. A few cuirasses of polished steel have 
been noted, like those worn in Europe by the knights of the mid- 
dle ages. In the south, few cavalry are met with. The manda- 
rins have sabres with short, straight blades, the scabbards covered 
with fantastic ornaments. They wear them on the right side, to 
prevent their interfering with the quiver which hangs from the left 
shoulder. This quiver is of leather, more or less ornamented, 
according to the grade. The arrows are of different lengths ; some 
end in a ball pierced with several holes, which produce a sharp 
whistling in the air, designed to strike terror into the enemy’s 
ranks ; the feathers are selected of the most brilliant colors, par- 
ticularly those of the pheasant, which are used only for the man- 
darins. The private soldiers have bucklers, guns, lances, bows 
and arrows, and sabres with two blades. The butkler forms a 
circle of plaited rattan, representing on the exterjor the figure of 
a warrior, or rather a demon ; the eyes are enormoas, the mouth dis- 
proportioned, the face formidable ; sometimes they have a tiger or 
a dragon, whose aspect alone ought to put an enemy to flight. 
These shields are easily pierced by a bullet, but are proof against 
a sabre or lance stroke. The Chinese only use match-locks of the 
clumsiest model. If it be true that they were the first to make 
use of gunpowder, it must be acknowledged that in their employ- 
ment of it, they are far behind us. The match-lock is at least as 
dangerous to the Chinese soldier as to the enemy. The cartridges 
are contained in a cotton or leather box, which contains fourteen 
or sixteen wooden tubes, each holding a charge. The guns are of 
different lengths ; the wood is usually scletal eid and the barrel 
is fixed by rings of copper. The rest is placed almost at the end, 
and it must be fired without bringing the arm to the shoulder. 
There are lances of all kinds; some are ordinary pikes, others 
resemble European halberds. The steel is commonly very broad, 
and sharp only on one side. These lances are capable of inflict- 
ing terrible wounds, but are difficult to manage, on account of 
their length and weight. The bow is the favorite arm of the Chi- 
nese soldier ; it is made of a very hard and elastic wood, bent by 
a cord of silk and twine, extremely strong. It is employed in 
hunting as well as war, and a fine bow is as much prized as a 
handsome fowling piece is with us. An agate ring serves as a 
thumb-piece. It is not unusual in the houses of the lettered man- 
darins to see a species of panoply in which figure a costly bow, 
and arrows feathered with the plumes of the golden pheasant, 
together with horns of the animals that have been slain by the 
huntsman. The double sabre is a singular but not very formida- 
ble weapon. There are two blades in the same scabbard, which is 
divided into two compartments. The soldier holds a sabre in each 
hand, and thus advances on the enemy. The Chinese did not 
fight the English at close quarters enough to show the utility ot 
this double blade. In the sing-songs, or theatrical representations, 
you often see performers who handle the sabre very dexterously, 
and defend themselves, by rapid movements, against numerous 
assailants ; but these are only jugglers, and warriors of the stage. 
What can sabres, even double-bladed sabres, do against the bayon- 
ets and balls of Anglo-Saxons? The general administration ot 
the army and navy is centralized at Pekin, in one of the six grand 
councils which preside over the government of the empire. Each 
one of these councils forms a species of ministry, whose jurisdic- 


tion extends over all the provinces, and descends, 
a long suite of degrees, to the mandarins of the in 
rior order. If we examine the mechanism of the 
Chinese government, and its theoretical organization, 
we are struck with the order and regular classification 
which it seems must reign in all its wheel-works and 
ranks. Dignities and es are open to competition ; 
the principle of centralization has existed in China 
from time immemorial. But when we observe the 
practice and the details of this administration, 
rently so severe, we perceive a crowd of abuses, brib- 
ery and corruption substituted for fair competition, 
and this long thread, every moment broken, either 
through the remoteness of subordinates, or the impo- 
tence of those who govern. Thus the council of war 
at Pekin would be unable, in a given time, to set on 
foot and organize a Chinese army. It is now an ac- 
knowledged fact that the Chinese invented gunpowder, 
but Europe has long since outstripped them in the use 
of this terrible means of war. It is curious to com- 
pare the Chinese with the English powder, and to re- 
mark that in the composition of the two powders, 
the same elements enter in nearly the same proportions. 
Thus the English powder is composed of 75 parts of 
saltpetre, 15 of charcoal and 10 of sulphur, and the 
Chinese powder contains 75 parts seven-tenths of salt- 
tre, 14.4 of charcoal and 9.9 of sulphur. Salt 
is found abundantly in the celestial empire, and the 
manufacture of gunpowder is of great importance. 
The consumption is enormous. On all occasions of 
festival and rejoicing, the Chinese burn crackers and 
fireworks, the pieces of which vary infinitely and pro- 
duce the most singular effects. On the Canton River, 
at sunrise and sunset, you hear from all the boats 
which cover the river and form an immense city, 
pled by 300,000 souls, noisy detonations min fing 
with the sounds of the gong and announcing the hour 
of prayer. When a junk leaves port or arrives, her 
guns announce the arrival or departure. The numer- 
ous flotillas of fishing-boats which go to sea every day, 
see which can make the most noise and fire the most 
crackers to render.the divinities favorable. There are, 
in all the towns, vast store-houses, wholly filled with 
cases of fireworks, whose sale is considerable in China, 
furnishing an important article of export to foreign 
countries. Unfortunately, gunpowder is only of use 
to the Chinese in noisy celebrations and religious cere- 
monies ; they cannot employ it as a means of defence. 
We have already noticed their match-locks as more 
dangerous to those who serve them than the enemy. 
Their cannon are not worth more. When the Jesuit 
missionaries had access to the court of the emperor 
Kang-hi, they attempted to naturalize the arts and 
sciences of Europe in China. They introduced astro- 
nomical and mathematical science, and some principles 
of general physics, into the schools of the celestial 
empire; they perfected the manufacture of fire-arms 
me cannon founderies ; but the old routine soon got 
the upperhand, and the Chinese, given up to them- 
selves, found themselves incapable of continuing the 
progress which the strangers had commenced among 
them. As to their fortifications, they exhibit the same inexperience 
and neglect of all rule. The masonry is fine, and from a distance 
they present a tolerably imposing aspect. The walls are thick, 
but the embrasures are disposed in such a manner that the guns 
can only carry straight forward. Moreover, the majority of the 
forts are only defended om one side; the walls which form the 
three others are not provided with batteries. It is enough, there- 
fore, to land a few paces from the fort, to turn it and obtain pos- 
session of it with the least trouble in the world. The English 
often performed this very simple manceuvre to the astonish- 
ment of the Chinese, who had never thought of it. The walls 
which surround the cities are, in general, too low to oppose the 
least defence ; they are built of brick and stone. Besides, cities 
of any importance are surrounded by suburbs, which extend at the 
foot of the ramparts, and would not give free play to the artillery. 
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IRISH PEASANTRY. 

The two pictures on this page illustrate life in Ireland in a very 
happy manner. The first represents some of the Irish peasantry 
going to market with their produce. Here we have Fo ape mg 
trudging along, a man with a one-horse cart astride of the shafts, 
and accommodating a couple besides his marketing in the vehicle, 
a peasant on horseback with his wife behind, a girl on foot with 
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IRISH PEASANTS GOING TO MARKET. 


her basket onher head, and a little barefooted gossoon beside her 
—all, in spite of their evident poverty, looking cheerful and con- 
tented. The next picture presents us with an Irish schoolmaster. 
Perhaps there is not a more distinguished individual than the 
“Hedge Schoolmaster” in the Emerald Isle. He is greatly re- 
spected by the peasantry, whose children he has undertaken to 
educate, is ever a welcome guest at their homes, and gets the best 


bit and sup, and the warmest corner at their firesides. Here he 
seems as much at home, and more at his ease, than the hospitable 
owner of the domicil he has condescended to visit, repaying his 
hospitality from the stores of his knowledge. He is generally a 
proficient in music, and in the summer time often plays on his 
violin, while the boys dance on the green. Sometimes two rival 
schoolmasters have a very amusing trial of professional skill. 


THE IRISH SCHOULMASTER. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial-} 
THY PORTRAIT. 


BY M. P., JB. 


Daguerre! I reverence thee—thy genius bless! 
How but for thee would I to-day 
Be basking ’neath affection’s ray 

Heartfull of happiness? 


How but for thee could I portray 
Bach beauteous feature, and each charm eonvey 
To my fond heart, whose love is measureless? 


Though memory paints with faithful hand, 
Still love confused might fail to trace 
Each gentle charm, each lovely grace, 

Each smile so sweet and bland. 


But through thy art her own sweet face 
Comes vividly to me, and in my heart finds place, 


Filling love’s strong demand. 


~ That brow, which in the picture wears 
A self-reliant calm, hath ever worn 
To every prayer a queenly scorn, 
Crushing the heart that dares. 
Those deep gray eyes—as opening morn 
Lights nature’s face—e’en thus those eyes adorn 
Thy countenance, so free from worldly cares. 


Thy tresses dark, sweep backward from thy cheek ; 
Luxuriant they retrace their gracefal fiow, 
And fall caressingly towards thy heart below, 
As if they would a sanctum seek. 
Art thou uneonscious of the glow 
Thy beauty lends to hearts else slow?— 
Art thou so truly meek? 


Though I may never hope thy hand to press 
As the acknowledged of thy heart, 
And feel thy whispered love impart 
A joy enhanced by womanly caress: 
Still I possess thy self in part— 
Thy semblance from the painter’s art, 
And it will soothe my wretchedness. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE ARTIST’S PRIZE. 


BY MISS OPHELIA M. CLOUTMAN. 


Tue last rays of the setting sun penetrated the heavily draped 


windows of a large and spacious apartment and fell aslant the 
half exposed canvass upon which was pictured in fresh and glow- 
ing colors a newly finished Madonna and child. Before the easel 
sat the painter Rubens—an old man of some fifty-five summers— 
with his eyes fixed intently upon the warmly-tinted picture, his 
arms folded complacently across his breast, and his whole soul, as 
it were, revelling in the flood of golden light which seemed to in- 
yest the heads of both mother and son with a soft and heavenly 
justre. The shadows of evening were already deepening into 
twilight, when a faint tap at the door aroused the artist from the 
long and abstracted reverie into which he had fallen. Rubens 
started, and in a low voice said: 

«Come in.” 

The door opened, and a tall and graceful youth, who had num- 
bered some twenty years, entered, bearing in his hand a portfolio 
and sketch book. With a modest mien and faltering step the 
young man advanced towards the artist, who had risen from his 


seat and now stood quietly surveying the intruder. For a moment 
silence was preserved by both parties, at last the former ventured 
to speak : 

«J have come in to request the great favor of becoming a pupil 
of the illustrious and world-renowned Rubens.” 

“May I ask by what means you have become so well acquainted 
with my labors in the field of painting, that thus you eulogize and 
extol me ?” said the old man, calmly. 


“ Sir,” replied the youth with enthusiasm, “are not the galleries 
of Brussels freighted with the rich productions of your skilful 

ncil 

a You have been in Brussels then?” said Rubens, with an 
inquiring glance. 

“Yes, I have sojourned there for the past ten years of my life. 
My history is a short one, and if I am not encroaching upon your 
patience, I will give it you at once,” said the young man, with a 
sorrowful glance. 

“<I pray you do relate it. My ears are most attentive listeners,” 
said the old man, becoming momentarily more and more interested 
in the strange youth before him. 

The two being seated, the younger one commenced the recital 
of his tale. 

“ My earliest recollections of home were in Rome, that glorious 
city of the past. My father, Alexandre del Sarto, was an artist, 
professing ever a strong love and attachment for his favorite and 
chosen profession. But in Rome his efforts were but slightly ap- 
preciated, and the trivial sum received by him for the sale of his 
pictures was quite insufficient for the daily support of his family. 
Discouraged and vexed at his want of success, my father con- 
ceived the somewhat rash idea of visiting Brussels to try once 
again his luck in painting. Accompanied by his wife and two 
children, he embarked for Brussels, with many hopes and bright 
visions of future success. Arriving there safely, our little family 
had hardly established themselves, before my little and only sister 
was seized with a terrible fever. The day which dawned upon 
her burial witnessed, also, the complete prostration of my father ; 
and ere two weeks had flown, the inanimate body of my loved 
father was laid beside that of my sister.” 


At this point of his life’s sad history the young man paused, 
while tears coursed slowly down his cheeks. 

“ And your father’s property ?” said Rubens, his heart’s deep 
sympathies fairly aroused. 


“ Alas! the only inheritance left to his orphan child was a nat- 
ural taste and inclination for that same profession in the pursuance 
of which fortune had only tempted but to frown upon him.” 

I will not further detail the particulars of that long and pro- 
tracted meeting between the great master and the poor stranger 


youth in whom he had become so suddenly yet deeply interested. 


Suffice it to say, that the next morning after their interview found 
Andrea del Sarto an inmate of the studio of the painter Rubens, 
notwithstanding the latter had long since openly avowed his de- 
termination to receive no more pupils in his profession as an artist. 


Months passed by, and the young student had made rapid pro- 
gress in his studies. Rubens himself was fairly delighted with 


the fertile genius and wondrous talents of his protege. Already 
had he entrusted Andrea del Sarto with the execution of many 
family portraits, for which he had received orders; and although 
such pictures were supposed by the public to be the genuine pro- 


ductions of Rubens’s skilful pencil, it was sufficient compensation 
in the eyes of Andrea to know that his style was so near the 
counterpart of his master’s as scarcely to be distinguishable from 
that artist’s works except by the most fastidious and critical eye. 
On entering his studio one morning, Rubens found his pupil 
apparently so much absorbed in the contemplation of a miniature 
which he held in his hand as to be entirely unconscious of the ex- 
istence of all outward circumstances. Perceiving that his entrance 
had been unnoticed by the youth, the old master advanced noise- 
lessly behind the chair of the young man and glanced at the min- 
iature before him, which was one of great female loveliness, It 


was executed upon ivory, and was a work of rare merit. But as 
the old man’s gaze rested a second time upon it, he started back 
and uttered an exclamation of surprise, which caused Andrea to 
turn quickly around to ascertain the cause of such a sudden and 
unlooked-for intrusion. For a moment, Andrea stood dismayed 


and overwhelmed with confusion, as his eyes encountered the stern 
gaze of his master. The latter, however, instantly recovered him- 


self, and said : 

“You will doubtless wonder at the emotion betrayed by me 
when my eye fell upon the miniature with whose great beauty you 
seemed lost and rapt in admiration. It was the striking resem- 
blance which the picture bore to the face of my only daughter, 
which arrested my attention and surprise; for never before have 
these eyes, 80 accustomed to look upon the human face in its 


greatest variety, beheld a face so ethereal in its perfect loveliness 
as is that of Clara Rubens.” A smile passed over the face of the 
old man, as turning to his companion he quickly added: I trust 
you will pardon an old father’s vanity in having thus frankly 
spoken of the beauty of his child.” 

“Most assuredly, sir,” said Andrea, respectfully, “it would 
give me much pleasure to know the daughter of my honored and 
beloved master. In regard to the original of the miniature which 
you found me examining,” said the youth, slightly coloring, “I 
must tell you that I know almost as little concerning her as your- 
self, the miniature having come into my possession under peculiar 
circumstances.” 

“Indeed! Perchance it is some ideal creation of the painter’s 
fancy,” said Rubens, good naturedly. 

“O,no! You are mistaken,” said Andrea, quickly; “for it 
was from the hands of the original that I received it, some three 
years since.” 

“Some lost friend, perhaps?” queried Rubens. 

“ Listen, and I will tell you the circumstances which made me 
its happy possessor,” replied the young artist. 

“It was early one summer evening, some three years since, 
that, heated and fatigued by the extreme sultriness of the day, I 
strolled into the country for the purpose of recruiting my enfee- 
bled and weakened energies preparatory to the labors of the fol- 


lowing day. Indifferent to both time and distance, I wandered 


on, scarce knowing where I went, until I. found myself in the 
midst of a large tract of woods, some three or four miles distant 
from the city. Iwas just upon the point of retracing my steps 
homewards when a loud shriek rang through the woods. At 
first, I supposed it to be the scream of some night bird, making 
still more desolate the usual solitude of the place. I paused. 


Again that cry of distress fell upon my ear. Half breathless, I 
hastened forward toward the spot which the sound proceeded 


from. But all around me was darkness and gloom, while a gen- 
tle breeze sighed through the thick and overspreading foliage. The 
ground beneath my feet was cold and damp, and a chilling sensa- 
tion began to creep through my veins. But still I hastened on, 
while the sounds, which I now supposed to proceed from some 
human voice, seemed growing fainter and fainter. Suddenly a 
dim light, as from a lantern, attracted my attention. That feeble 
light served as a beacon to guide me onward in the path of duty. 
With increased velocity I sprang forward, and ere many moments 
elapsed I had reached the spot of action. As I neared the thicket 
I heard the pawing of hoofs upon the ground, as of a steed impa- 
tient to be gone. At this moment, a stream of light issuing from 
the lantern revealed to my sight the slight form of a female figure, 
apparently a girl of some fifteen summers, struggling in the em- 
braces of a large and swarthy-looking man. I could bear no more. 
Seizing a broken bough which lay near by, I cautiously advanced 
from behind a tree and aimed a blow at the head of the monster 
before me. With a muttered curse upon the unseen author of his 
injury, the villain fell senseless to the ground. It was but the work 
of an instant for me to spring forward and release the horse which 
had been tied to a neighboring tree ; then lifting the fainting form of 
the girl from the ground, I sprang into the saddle, and we were 


soon out of reach of all human harm. I had not rode far before 
my companion began slowly to revive, the heavy night dew acting 
as a restorative to her senses; and from her trembling lips I 


learned the particulars of that fearful adventure from which, strip- 


ling as I was, I had rescued her. 

“A stranger in Brussels, she had rode forth, towards sunset, 
into the country ; but being suddenly overtaken by night, she had 
lost her way. Passing through the woods, her passage was ar- 
rested by the strong and powerful arm of a man, who seized the 


reins of her horse and in a loud voice demanded her purse. The 


young girl, terrified with fear, obeyed ; but even that did not sat- 
isfy the heart of the ruffian, and tearing the weak and powerless 
girl from the saddle, he began to strip her person of the few jew- 
els which she wore. Having succeeded in gaining all but a small 
diamond cross, it was in her struggle for the keeping of that pre- 


cious relic that Providence appointed me her deliverer. The next 


day I received a note from the fair unknown, expressive of her 
heart’s deep gratitude, and urging my acceptance of this little 
miniature likeness of herself until time could better reward me 
for the service rendered her.” . 

“ And have you never seen the lady since that eventful night ?” 
said Rubens, as Andrea concluded his narrative. 

“No; as she steadily refused disclosing her name, and was not 
a resident of Brussels, it was in vain that " sought to, find her out; 
and though three years have passed, thus far success has baffled 
all my efforts to obtain a clue to her whereabouts.” 

“A strange bit of romance, truly,” said Rubens, rubbing his 
hands smartly together, and taking his hat to leave. 

It was not many weeks after the above conversation before the 
youthful artist was called away from the scene of his labors to 


attend the bedside of his dying mother. With mingled feelings 


of sorrow and regret, Andrea del Sarto bade adieu to one who 
out of the boundless charities of his heart, had done so much i 
wards shaping the future career of the young artist. Rubens, 
with tears in his eyes and a prayer upon his lips for the success 
and prosperity of the untiring student, witnessed the departure ot 
Andrea for Brussels. 


One month from the time of his return home the old master ro- 


ceived a letter from his protege announcing the death of his only 
surviving relative. Impressed by the bitter loneliness of his situ- 
ation, now that all who were dear to his heart had been taken 
from him, he was determined to seek his fortune in some distant 
quarter of the globe, when, God granting him success, he would 
return to Antwerp, there to lay his hard-earned laurels at the feet 


of his respected patron and master, and in his charming society 


spend the remaining years of his life. Such was the bright pic- 
ture of the future which the young enthusiast beheld in his day- 
dreams. Would to God that the reality were always as beautif:' 
and truthful as the ideal ! 

In a luxurious apartment of one of the most beautiful hotels 
situated upon the Rue de la Francie, behold the lovely and accom- 
plished daughter of the artist Rubens. The somewhat slight, yet 
fully developed form, the tose-tinted complexion, the pale and 
lofty brow, over which a shower of golden ringlets cluster in rich 
profusion, the deep and azure blue of her eyes, together with the 
sweet and radiant smile which ever illumines her countenance, 


combine to make Clara Rubens a vision of almost angelic 
loveliness. 


Four years have past since the opening of our story, and as the 
youthful bud of promise has gradually developed into the full- 
blown rose, the old father has watched with tender solicitude the 
daily expansion of the charms of both soul and body of his idol- 
ized child. Yes, Clara Rubens was fair to look upon. All Ant- 
werp rendered her homage. Sonnets were indited to her, musical 
ballads were dedicated to her, while her fairy-like portrait graced 
not only the walls of the gallery of fine arts but was found em- 
bodied in many a sculptor’s group in the various and numerous 
studios of Antwerp. 

The daughter of Rubens was in the twenty-second year of her 


age; and though she had never failed for lack of admirers and 


suitors for her hand in marriage, yet up to that time the fair girl 
had courteously declined all proposals. Her father, conscious of 
the decay of nature and his declining years, was anxious to see 
his only child the established wife and partner of some person 
worthy her position in life. Having communicated this desiro 
to his child one morning, to his great surprise he found that Clara, 
who had ever been set and immovable on that point, now yielded 


a ready assent to his wishes. The following plan, by which to 
make choice of a husband, was conceived and proposed to his 
daughter, which having met with her acceptance, ran as follows. 

As Clara Rubens, besides possessing wondrous beauty, was also 
a reputed heiress, she would doubtless receive numberless offers 
from both the wealthy and matrimonial speculators. To prevent 
any ambitious and unworthy motives on the part of the lovers of 
his daughter, it was publicly announced in the journals of thed ay 
that to him who should be artist enough to cut from a solid piece 
of iron an elaborate and beautiful wreath of roses only by the aid 
of the hammer and chisel, in an allotted space of time, should be 
given the hand of the daughter of Rubens in marriage. 

As the list for competitors to the prize was open to both old and 
young, poor and rich, of the opposite sex, you may readily believe 
its columns were not long in filling. Three days only was the 
above list to be kept open, at the end of which time it was to be 
closed and sealed, and they who had enrolled their names thereon 
were to be granted a week’s time only for the success or failure of 
their work. Sculptors who had gained many laurels in their pro- 
fession embarked with new zeal upon this expedition of skill, 
while many hands that had never been accustomed to the use of 
the chisel were none the less anxious to compete for the rare prize 
offered them. 
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It was near the close of the last day for which the list fer can- 
didates to the hand of Clara Rubens in marriage was to be kept 


open, that a stranger sauntered along through the principal thor- 
oughfare of the splendid city of Antwerp. A close observer 


would at once recognize in the tall yet finely moulded man before 
us the once poor student of the artist Rubens. There was the 
same degree of enthusiasm which manifested itself in the early 
part of his studies still gleaming from the depths of his large and 
expressive eyes ; but the few lines of care visible upon the broad 


and expansive forchead, showed plainly that Andrea del Sarto 
had been unremitting in the toils and labors of his profession. 
It is true, he had gained riches; but what did that avail him, 
since they with whom he would gladly have shared his last franc 
were one by one snatched from his grasp? For years he had wan- 


dered the earth, like an Orpheus, in search of his loved yet lost 
Eurydice; and although he had long since despaired of ever see- 


ing again, on the face of the globe, the original of the miniature 
which he still held sacred, he looked forward with all the faith of 
his spiritual nature to the time when he should meet in heaven at 


last the ideal of his soul. 

As the young man glanced about him on either side, as his eye 
recognized from time to time some familiar object, his attention 
was suddenly attracted to a notice placed in the window of one of 
the large warehouses. Surprised beyond measure at its words of 
import, Andrea del Sarto entered the store and requested permis- 
sion to place his name upon the list of competitors. He was told 
that the list was already full, and in a few moments would be 
withdrawn, but that if he was particularly anxious to enlist in 
such a cause, and could find a place whereon to write his name, he 
was welcome to do so. The artist, perceiving that the names of 


some of the first sculptors and artists in Antwerp and Brus- 


sels were down, resolved to try his chance in the game, for a mere 
lottery it seemed to be in his eyes. So filling up the only remain- 
ing space at the bottom of the list with his name, written in a very 
fine and disguised hand, Andrea del Sarto left the store. 


His first thought was to call at once upon his former teacher 
and reveal his intention of contending for the prize, but when he 


recollected that the effort he was about to make was an entirely 
new feature in his profession, his small chance of success dwin- 
dled into entire nothingness ; and with a degree of pride peculiar- 
ly his own, he resolved to conceal himself from his friend’s sight 
until the day appointed for the awarding of the prize. So taking 
lodgings in an obscure part of the city, Andrea procured a large 
piece of iron, although it was at an exorbitant price that he pur- 


chased it, the price of iron having been raised at that time on ac- 
count of the unusual demand for it, and steadfastly set about his 
new work. 

A week was but a short time for the execution of so elaborate a 
piece of workmanship, and with only such rough tools as were 
allowed ; but still the young man toiled from daybreak till near 
midnight, allowing himself but little or no time for sleep and re- 
freshment. One would have thought, to have seen him bending 
so constantly over his task, that his very life’s blood depended 
upon his success or failure. At the end of five days Andrea had 
the pleasure of seeing his work completed ; and it was with no 
slight degree of satisfaction that he beheld the triumph of genius 
over so many obstacles. Attaching no name to his work of art, 
Andrea had the chiselled wreath boxed up and sent to the hotel 
of Rubens. 

The first day of the ensuing month was the one appointed for 
making known the name of the successful candidate. At an early 
hour in the morning the hall in the hotel of the artist Rubens was 
densely filled with people, many of whom were led thither by cu- 
riosity, for such an important matter afforded to those not interest- 
ed, at least, no slight degree of food for gossip in the circle of 
society. Andrea, too, was there; but it seemed as though he 
shrank from public gaze and contact, for he had chosen a seat in 
the extreme corner of the hall. Few, if any, recognized him, for 


during his brief stay in Antwerp, Andrea had devoted himself so 


exclusively to his studies that he made but a slight acquaintance 
in that well-filled city. He had not even seen the daughter of his 
master, although he now remembered that the latter had spoken 
of the striking resemblance between his daughter and that of the 
miniature he possessed ; but that was years ago, and now that 
Clara had grown to be a woman, even that faint resemblance must 


have faded away. 


Busy with such thoughts as these, Andrea remained silent and 
motionless for some moments, until the whisper of “she comes” 
ran through the crowd, and falling upon the youthful artist, recalled 
him to a consciousnes of things about him. Looking in the direc- 
tion of the door, it swung slowly open, and Clara Rubens entered, 
attired in a robe of snowy white, and leaning upon the arm of her 
father. Andrea cast one look upon the almost angelic being be- 
fore him, and murmuring a few incoherent words, sank back into 
his seat, and drawing the miniature from his breast, sat wildly 
gazing upon it. 

Rubens stated that out of the many hundred who had enrolled 
their names as competitors for the prize, but some six or eight had 
succeeded in accomplishing the designed work of art. Each of 
the wreaths was then submitted in turn to the view of the assem- 
bly. All eyes rested upon Rubens as he said : 

“The single wreath upon which my choice has fallen, as being 
the great master-piece, has, unfortunately, no name affixed to it.” 

The eyes of the crowd were now diverted from Rubens to one 
another ; each one seeking, if possible, to discover the successful 
victor. But the deep scrutiny reached not the little obscured cor- 


ner in which our hero sat, although his trembling frame and heav- 
ing breast were guilty tokens of his impending fate. At last, 
Rubens said, in a loud voice : 


“If the author of this elaborate piece of workmanship be 
present, I conjure him at once to make himself known, for upon 
him has my choice fallen,” 


For a moment all was breathless silence in that vast throng. 
With an unsteady step and swimming brain, Andrea del Sarto 
emerged from his obscurity and advanced towards the stand occu- 
pied by Rubens. As he approached, with his eyes bent towards 
the floor, Clara uttered an exclamation of joy, and sprang for- 


ward and fell upon the neck of the artist-seulptor. 


“Clara,” said Rubens, addressing his daughter for the first time 
in his life somewhat sternly, “what does this burst of emotion 
mean? Explain the mystery, my child.” 

“This is the preserver of my life, father,” said Clara, seizing 
the hand of the young artist, and presenting him to her father. 


Then with a sigh, the fair girl turned aside and murmured; 
“ Alas, how poor the reward of such a noble act!” 


Andrea raised for the first time his eyes to the faces of both 
father and daughter. Rubens started. The words “ Andrea, 
my pupil, my child !” escaped from the lips of the old man, who 


would have fallen powerless to the ground but for the strong and 


manly arm of Andrea, which supported and led him to a seat. 
The excitement which such a scene produced throughout the 
crowd was great; and though all seemed to joy in the happiness 
of the re-united trio, but few knew the circumstances of the case. 

In a short time the old master recovered himself, and having 
proclaimed Andrea del Sarto the successful aspirant for the hand 
of his daughter in marriage, the crowd quickly dispersed, lost in 
idle conjecture, as to who the stranger was and what particular 
claim he could have on the affections of Rubens and his daughter. 


When once left to themselves, Clara explained to her father 


how the noble youth had rescued her from the arms of a ruffian 
when she was benighted in the woods near Brussels, many years 
ago, while visiting an aunt in the city. She told him, also, that 
but for the timely aid of Andrea she would have lost the diamond 
cross, so valuable to her as being the dying gift of her mother. 


“No wonder, then,” said Rubens, as Andrea drew forth the 
miniature from his pocket and stood gazing first upon the real and 


then the ideal, “that even my dim eyes discovered a resemblance 
between the original of that picture and my own Clara.” 

“ Yes, father, that likeness was designed as a gift to yourself, 
but impressed with a deep sense of gratitude towards my deliv- 
erer, I sent it to him the next morning after my escape from peril, 
begging him to accept it as a slight token of my never-failing re- 
gard and respect towards one who had proved himself so worthy 
my remembrance and esteem.” 

“ Since you are now the rightful, and soon will be the lawful, 
possessor of the real Clara, you will probably surrender the im- 
aginary one to my safe keeping,” said Rubens, smiling; “for 
you know I cannot be left wholly childless in my old age.” 

A few days after witnessed the marriage nuptials of the happy 
pair; and though time has long since obliterated the lives of that 
once joyous and devoted household band, still are the names of 
Rubens and Andrea del Sarto familiar to posterity by the mighty 
efforts of their genius, which ages can never efface. And to this 
day may be seen the bronze statue of Rubens, near the site of the 
Hotel St. Antoine ; while at a short distance from the cathedral 
where repese the remains of that illustrious master, is the identi- 
cal wreath of chiselled iron, raised on a pedestal at a slight height 
from the ground, the sight of which has led to the recital of the 
story of The Artist’s Prize. 
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THE SICK-ROOM. 


The progress of science has taught us that air and cleanliness 
are quite as necessary to abate illness as to maintain health. Fre- 
quent changes of linen and thorough ablution will mitigate the 
severity of any feverish attack, and contribute greatly to recovery. 
Vinegar in tepid water, or a little eau-de-cologne thrown into it, is 
most refreshing, besides lessening the danger of cold. The same 
linen should never be worn during a consecutive day and night, 
unless in cases of extreme illness. Everything in the way of 
linen should be thoroughly aired and well warmed, so that no chill 


may be felt on coming in contact with it. Medicine should be 
given with the greatest exactness ; and as the capacities of spoons 
are as various as those of people, those to be used in measuring 
physic should be shown to the medical man that he may decide on 
the suitability. Never give medicine without looking at the label 
to see if it is right. Beware of disturbing a patient from 
sleep, even to take medicine, unless especially desired to do so. 
For any other reason it is most improper. Do not urge food or 
drink when nature does not seem to require it, and beware of irri- 
tating by an appearance of over-officiousness. How many nurses, 
with the kindest intentions, cause so much irritation to a patient 
that they become almost odious! They stand at the foot of the 
bed, and perhaps lean on it while talking, and shake at once the 
bed and nerves of the sufferer. They drop the tongs and poker, 
or throw the coals on the fire with an energy which is excruciating ; 
they bring up a little tea or gruel, and it is slopped over the cloth, 
ond the sickly appetite is too much disgusted to remain. They 
enter into some long story without noting the weary eye, the con- 
tracted brow, the languor which denotes fatigue, and then they won- 
der at the impatience with which they are told not to talk.— 
Maternal Counsel to a Daughter. 
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ARABIC HORSE PROVERBS. 

All horse science is summed up with the Arabs in a vast num- 
ber of proverbs. We give a few of the most important ones : 

Make the colt eat at one year; mount him at two or three years, 
as soon as he can be broken ; feed him well the third and fourth ; 
then re-mount him; if he does not suit you sell him without 
hesitation. 

When you have bought a horse study him with care, and give 
him barley in progressive quantities till you have arrived at the 
precise amount requisite for his appetite. 

A horseman ought to know the measure of barley which 
suits his horse, as well as the measure of powder which suits his 

n. 
o"To prepare a horse that is too fat for the fatigues of war, 
make him poor by exercise, but never by deprivation of nourish- 
ment 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


LEGEND OF THE “ LONE TREE.” 


BY T. B. FOX. 


No person who has ever traversed the valley of the Saginaw 
but remembers the “lone tree” which stood upon the east side of 


the river above Portsmouth, alone and isolated in the prairie far 
from its fellows. It looked like some lone misanthrope, who, hav- 
ing become disgusted with the foibles of human nature, had taken 
up his abode in the desert where, far from the busy haunts of his 
fellow-man, he might pour out his heart’s bitterness to the wild 
winds, and waste his spleen and discontent upon the “ desert air.” 


Alone it stood, majestic in its loneliness, like the last rose, whose 


companions are gone. A spirit of romance certainly seemed to 
linger about it. A whisper of the past gently breathed through 
its desolate branches, and the question naturally arose, Why is it 


that this tree thus stood alone? A greater interest to it was im- 
parted by the fact of its having been for years the abode of a 
white owl, whose nightly dismal whoop fell mournfully upon the 
ear of night. 

The Indians had a great reverence for this tree, and also for its 
occupant, which they said was a spirit bird. There is a beautiful 
belief existing among the aborigines of our country in regard to a 
guardian spirit, which they say is often seen, and which appears in 
the form of a bird—sometimes the dove, sometimes the eagle, but 
more frequently assuming the form of a night bird, though the 
disposition of the deceased while living has much to do with the 


species. For instance, a great warrior dies whose disposition had 
been fearless, ambitious and untamed ; his spirit bird personifies 
an eagle. A blood-thirsty chieftain’s spirit bird is a hawk. A 
gentle maiden passes away to the spirit land, and her friends know 
that she is hovering near them when they hear the mournful notes 
of a mourning dove. 

A legend or tradition concerning the “lone tree” exists among 
the Indians of the Saginaw Valley. Many, many long years ago, 
before the white man’s foot had left its impress in this valley, 
Ke-wah-ke-won ruled his people with kindness. He was a patri- 
arch among them, and beloved for the gentleness of his manners 
and the mildness of his government. He had been a great war- 
rior in his day ; but his youth had departed, and the languid pulse 
and feeble footstep told, alas, too plainly, that he would soon be 
treading the hunting-grounds of the Great Spirit. The good old 
man felt that he was indeed passing away—dying—and he was de- 
sirous to see once more his tribes in council and bestow upon them 
his last blessing, and impart his dying advice. The old chief lay 
upon his death-bed, and around him were gathered in mournful 
silence his beloved people, eager to catch the first and last words 
that would drop from the lips of the dying chieftain. It was a 
mournful and a melancholy picture that death-bed scene in the 
wilderness. At length the chief spoke, while the fire of youth 
seemed to kindle again in his dim eye, and his voice, though weak, 
was calm and clear. 

“My children,” said he, “the Great Spirit has called me, and I 
must obey the summons. Already is the tomahawk raised to 
sever the last cord that binds me to my children; already my 
guide stands at the door to convey me to the hunting-grounds 
of my fathers in the spirit land. You weep, my children, but dry 
your tears, for though I leave you now, yet will my spirit bird 
ever watch over you and protect you. I will whisper to you in 


the evening breeze, and when morning comes you will know that 
I have been with you through the night. The good spirit beckons 
for me, and I must hasten. Let my body be laid in a quiet spot 
in the prairie, with my tomahawk and pipe by my side. You 
need not fear that the wolf will disturb my rest, for the Great 
Spirit will place a watch over me. Meet me in the spirit land, 


my children. Farewell.” And the old chief slept the sleep that 
knows no waking till the end of time. 


They buried him in a lone spot in the prairie, near the beautiful 
river, with his face towards the rising sun. His remains were 
never disturbed by beast or bird; for it would indeed seem that 
so the Great Spirit had ordered it. Time passed on, and a tree 
arose from his grave and spread its branches over it, as if to pro- 
tect it, and a beautiful white owl took possession of it. The In- 


dians tell us that the “lone tree” marked the last resting-place of 


Ke-wah-ke-won, and that the white owl was the spirit bird sent to 
watch over it. 


DOLLAR! 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCGCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


(> There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of Bal- 
lou’s Dollar Monthly. ; 

{G> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations also em- 
bellish each number. 

(GO Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for the un- 
precedented price of one dollar. 

(G> It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(G> In all respects it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

(> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has been for sixteen years 
connected with the Boston press. 

{> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscellany, 
wit and humor. 

{> Each number contains original articles from more than twenty regular 
contributors. 

1G> Though published but two years, it has hed the ext dinary cir- 
culation of 72,300 copies! 


(G> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the ine for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers and 
eight ‘S$, at one time, shall receive the ninth copy gratis. ps 


M. M. BALLOU her and Propri. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


MADISON, THE CAPITAL OF THE STATE OF WISCONSIN. 

The fine large engraving on this page was drawn expressly for the 
Pictorial by Mr. Hill, and exhibits an accurate and striking representa- 
tion of Madison, the point of view selected being the water-cure estab- 
lishment, the roof and grounds of which are seen in front. Those who 
have had the good fortune to visit Madison will readily recognize the 
various prominent buildings in our panoramic view. The city of Madi- 
son, Dane county seat, and capital of the State of Wisconsin, perhaps, 
combines and overlooks more charming and diversified scenery calcula- 
ted to please the eyes of fancy. and promote health and pleasure, than 
any other State capital, or even any other city in the Union. Bright 
lakes, fresh groves, rippling rivulets, sloping hills, shady vales, and 
flowery meadows and lawns are here commingled in the greatest pro- 
fusion and disposed in the most picturesque order. The city is situated 
upon a ridge, of land about one mile in width, between Lake Mendota— 
a crystal body of cool spring water, eight miles in length, six in breadth, 
and from fifty to two hundred feet in depth, which always preserves its 
pure clearness and sealike appearance, washes a fine gravelly beach, 


surrounded by high, romantic blufts that are clothed with nature’s rich- 
est verdure, and mirrors the broad canopy of heaven and the overhang- 
ing forests—and Lake Menona, which is smaller than Lake Mendota 
but not inferior to it in beauty. The first settler of Madison erected his 
log hut there in 1837. In 1846 the place contained a population of only 
283. In 1850, immediately after the improvement of the water power 
between Lakes Mendota and Menona, by the erection of flouring and 
sawmills, the population increased to 1672. The population at the pres- 
ent time, January 7, 1857, is over 10,000, showing a very large increase 
during the last five years, caused by the opening of railroads and the 
settlement of the rich agricultural country which surrounds the city of 
Madison. Situated about vy | between Lake Michigan and the 
Mississippi River, it lies on the direct route of western travel. Nine 
chartered railroad lines intersect here, some finished and in profitable 
operation, and others under energetic progress. The capitol was built 
in 1838, and stands in the centre of a park containing fourteen acres 
and occupying the most elevated part of the city. The university of 
Wisconsin is located a mile west of the capitol, on a beautiful and com- 
manding site. This institution received a large endowment of lands 


from Congress, a part of which have been sold, and the property of the 
university is estimated to be now $250,000. Two large edifices have 
been erected for the accommodation of students who, under the instruc- 
tion of learned professors, may obtain here a complete education. 
About two miles from the capital, on a charming point of land project- 
ing into Lake Menona, stands the “Lake Side Water Cure.” It is a 
large and beautiful structure, built on a gentle eminence, and surrounded 
by trees. This establishment is the resort, during many months of the 
year, not only of those from the neighboring country and cities who de- 
sire the advice and care of the medical superintendent of the establish- 
ment, but also of many who come from a distance to enjoy themselves 
in this lovely spot and inhale its pure and delightful atmosphere, and be 
fanned by the cool and refreshing breezes of the lake. In this brief 
sketch we have given the reader only a very imperfect idea of Madison, 
whose beauty of location, healthy climate, business facilities and supe- 
rior educational advan s are so combined as to render it one of the 
most favored cities in our broad land. Every one who has visited Madi- 
son has been charmed by its attractions. Daniel S. Curtis, in his graphic 


work entitled “ Western Portraiture,” has given us his impressions of 
Madison, in 1851, as follows: ‘“ At some time in our travels or ob- 
servations, all of us have met with some location that was at once and 
indelibly impressed upon the fancy as the paragon of all out-door love- 
liness and beauty—the place with which all others were contrasted, and 
to which they must bear some respestable degree of resemblance to be 
esteemed delightful locations. With many persons, Madison is this 
paragon of landscape scenery. As the brilliant diamond, chased around 
with changing borders, which sparkle on the swelling vestment of some 
ueenly woman, so this picturesque village, with its varied scenery, sits 
the coronal gem on the broad and rolling bosom of this rich and bloom- 
ing State. Nor is it less noteworthy for its business advantages and 
healthful position. Situated on elevated ground, amid delightful groves 
and productive lands, it must be healthy; while the abundance and con- 
venience of fine streams and water-power must facilitate a sound and 
id advancement here in agricultural pursuits and the mechanic arts. 
There are, also, several liberal charters for railroads, connecting Madi- 
son with Milwaukee, Chicago, and the Mississippi River, some of which 
are already being pushed ahead with energy.” In 1853, Professor Noble 


Butler wrote the following enthusiastic account of this young city in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine: “ The next evening we arrived at this place, 
I feel convinced that this place was once called Eden; but in the lan- 
guage of mortals it is now called Madison. I have been looking about 
to find Eve’s bower, but there are so many places that seem to answer the 
description that I am unable to decide between the rival claimants, 
Madison is situated on rising ground, between two lakes, as lovely as a 
fairy dream. Indeed, I consider fairy land a very prosaic sort of place 
in comparison with this. On one side is Lake Mendota, nine miles long 
and six wide; on the other is Menona, about three miles by five. The 
space between the lakes, on which the town is built, is from three-fourths 
of a mile to a mile in width. Around the town, stretching away in 
every direction, is a beautiful undulating country, consisting of prairies 
and ‘oak-openings.’ These ‘oak-openings’ are said to bear a great re- 
semblance to the English park scenery The town is situated on undu- 
lating ground. The university buildings are on the highest ground, and 
when completed will present a most imposing appearance. The capital 
is admirably situated on a lovely square of Senteen acres, covered with 


VIEW OF MADISON, THE CAPITAL OF 


orest trees. From the top of the ‘Capital House,’ which, by the by, 
is a capital house in more senses than one, the visitor has a splendid 
view. The enterprise and energy of the Madisonians are absolutely 45- 
tonishing. ‘The hills and valleys look at them with suspicion. If hill 
sees 2 Madisonian take a ‘railroad look’ at it, it begins to sink at once. 
In the language of the coon to Captain Scott, it says: ‘I might as well 
come down.’ When a mere visitor has been to Madison for a few days, 
if he looks rather intensely at a valley, it begins to ‘swell up.’ Madison 
contains about nine thousand souls, and I believe this includes the whole 
population ; for, judging from appearances, I should say every individ- 
~ a soul, ell, among these nine thousand there was a gas com- 

any formed last January. On the evening of our arrival the town was 
Fighted with gas! They have determined to have water-works, and 
you should come this way in a few weeks, do not be s rised if you 
should see Neptune and all his Tritons spouting here. ison is det 
tined to be a resort for those who wish to retire from the turmoil of busi- 
ness. Around these beautiful lakes there will be seen many a lovely 
home reflected in the clear waters. Those to whom the bustle of Newport 
and Saratoga gives no recreation, will enjoy such a place as this. 
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LIFE AS IT Is, 


Let us make an excursion down the street and sce what we can learn. 
Yonder is the wreck of a man’s son. He was “re to grow up 
without employment, went and came as he pl , and spent his time 
in the gratification of his spontaneous passions, desires and inclinations, 
with no one to check him when his course was evil, or encourage him in 
the ways of wisdom. His father was rich, and for that reason the son 
thought he had nothing to do; no part in honest labor to pertorm. 
wort the father died, and his son inherited a portion of his abundant 
wealth, and having never earned money by honest toil, he knew not the 
yalue of it, and having no knowledge of business, he knew not how to 
use it, 30 he gave loose reins to his a and passions, and ran at a 

id rate down the broad road to dissipation. Now behold him—a 
broken-down man, bowed with infirmity, a mere wreck of what he was, 
both physically and mentally. His money is gone, and he lives on the 
charity of those whose hearts are open with pity. Such is the fate of 
handreds that are born to fortunes, and who spend their all as they go. 

And there, on the opposite side, in that comfortable mansion, lives the 


FEMALE SHARP PRACTICE, 

Some years a young gentleman living in Crawford county “ went 
west,” sextled and soon became He 
married a lady residing in the city where he located. After he had been 
married about six months, he prepared to visit Crawford county in com- 
pany with his bride. But a few days before he was to start he was ac- 
cidentally killed by a crate of crockery falling upon him from the second 
story of his warehouse. The event was duly communicated to his 
family in Ohio. That was about eighteen months ago. About three 
months since the father of the deceased was startled to see a carriage 
driving up to his door. A very interesting lady, dressed in mourning, 
stepped out and introduced herself as the widow of the dead son, Great 
was the joy of the household at the visit of their beloved son and broth- 
er’s relic. She said she was going to Rhode Island, and could not resist 
the Opportunity of seeing the parents and relatives of her “ beloved 
Harry.” This was accompanied by a flood of tears and “ furnace 
sighs.”” Three weeks passed by, and she had worked her way into the 
affections of the family. She was regarded as a daughter—as a sister. 


WISCONSIN. 


son of a poor cobbler. Fifteen years he left the humble room of his 
parents and went forth in the broad world to seek his fortune. All his 
treasures consisted of his chest of tools, a good knowledge of his trade, 
honest principles, industrious habits, and twenty-five coppers. Now he 
is the owner of that elegant mansion, is doing a thriving business, pos- 
sesses an unbroken constitution, and bids fair to live to a good old a 
Such is the lot of hundreds of thousands who never boasted of wealthy 
parentage. Go into the city and you will almost invariably find that the 
Most enterprising men are of poor parentage—men who have had to 
Tow against wind and tide; while on the other hand, a majority of the 
dants of wealthy men ss only a mediocrity of talents, live a 
short time like drones on labor of others, and then go down to 
untimely graves. What a lesson should this be to those who are b 


all means, either by fair or foul, accumulating treasures for their chil- 


If the rich would train their children to regular habits of indus- 
try, very many of them would be saved from intemperance, misery, and 
40 Untimely end, and the descendants of wealthy men would not be, as 

are, but drones, as to all the best interests of social well- 
being.— York Republican. 


The hour came tor her departure—they exchanged miniatures—the fare- 
wells were said—the blubbering was at its very height, when she called 
the old gentleman to one side, and with great embarrassment told that 
she had lost her pocket book on the cars, containing all but a trifle of 


her funds. She felt a diffidence in making the request, but if she could 
not apply to her “beloved Harry’s” father, to whom could she go? 
The old man’s heart melted, and in a moment his wallet was produced, 
ten X’s of the Seneca County Bank were tendered and accepted. 
She departed—alas; that dear friends must part. Time flew, anda 
month passed, but nothing was heard from “beloved Harry’s relic.” 
The old gentleman became alarmed, and addressed a letter to the father 
of his son’s wife, detailing the circumstances of her visit. An answer 
came. It stated that the widow of his late son was at home—had not 
been away—and that from the description given, the woman who per- 
sonated her was a servant girl who had lived with them, and had gleaned 
enough of the history of Harry’s family ia Ohio to enable her to play his 
wife. Fancy the feelings of the old gentleman when he found out how 


he had been victimized by the artful dodger, who had thus palmed 
upon his credulity. — Tiffin Advertiser. 


HISTORY OF ONE OF OUR NATIONAL SONGS. 

Judge Hopkinson gives the history ot his famous song—“ Hail 
Columbia ”—in the following interesting manner: “The song was writ- 
ten in the summer of 1798, when a war with France was thought to be 
inevitable—Congress being then in session at Philadelphia, deliberating 
upon that important subject, and acts of hostility having actually oc- 
curred. The contest between England and France was raging, and the 

ple were divided into parties for the one side or the other—some 

thinking that policy and duty required us to take part with Republican 

France, as she was called ; others were for our connecting ourselves with 

England, under the belief that she was the great preservative power of 
principles and safe government. The violations of our rights b 

th belligerents were forcing us from the just and wise policy of Presi- 

dent Washington, which was to do equal justice to both, to take part 


with neither, but to keep a strict and honest neutrality between them. 
Thegrospect of a rupture with France was exceedingly offensive to the 
portion of the —< which espoused her cause, and the violence of the 
spirit of party 


never risen higher—I think not so high—as it did at 


that time on that question. The theatre was ther open in our city. A 
young man belonging to it, whose talent was a singer, was about to take 

is benefit. I had known him when he was at school. On this acquaint- 
ance he called on me in the afternoon, his benefit being announced for 
the fellowing day. He said he had no boxes taken, and the prospect 
was that he should suffer a loss, instead of receiving a benefit from the 
performance ; but that if he could get a patriotic song adapted to the 
tune of the ‘President’s March,’ then the popular air, he did not doubt 
of a full house ; but thatthe poets of the theatrical corps had been trying 
to accomplish it, but were satisfied that no verses could be composed to 
suit the music of the march. I told him I would try for him. He 
came the next afternoon, and the song, such as it was, was ready for 
him. It was announced on Monday morning, and the theatre was 
crowded to excess, and so continued night after night for the rest of the 
season ; the song heing encored and repeated many times during each 
night, the whole audience joining in the chorus. It was.also sung at 
night in the streets by large assemblies of citizens, including members 
of Congress. The enthusiasm was general, and the song wus heard, 
I may say, in every part of the United States.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE SHADOWS O’ER ME ROLL. 


BY IRENE MONTAGUE. 


I cannot weep—I cannot pray! 
Dull misery overpowers my soul, 
Like fate impending e’er the way : 
I dream to fly life’s tedious goal! 
My heart is seared—my breath is pain, 
Faint hope scarce lives within my soul ; 
Despair comes on with dismal train, 
While dusky shadows o’er me roll. 


I own weak—I feel *tis vain : 
But can the will o’erawe the soul? 
Maddened by life, despair and pain, 
I long—I long to fly the goal! 
To fly the earthly goal, and find 
Bright morning dawning on the soul: 
That day-dawn of th’ eternal mind, 
When no more shadows o’er us roll. . 


Swicide? Ha! *t were darkest night 
T’ escape unbidden life’s long goal! 
Eclipse of that most perfect light 
That brightens up the darkest soul. 
Courage, awhile! though life be dark, 
And doubt envelope like a scroll, 
High faith shall guide thy shattered bark 
Where no more shadows oe’r thee roll 


+ > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


HOLBECK’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


By the blind and aged painter’s bedside, watching his sunken 
and withered features, stood a young, fair girl of sixteen. A pro- 
fusion of glossy ringlets floated over her sloping shoulders, like a 
mist wreath seen at sunset, while her violet blue eyes had in their 
depths the elements of love and gentleness, ill suited to the squalid 
wretchedness that pervaded the place. The exquisite beauty of 
that delicate girl, watching there by the debilitated, dying painter, 
was a study worthy an artist. And so thought the young English- 
man, Frank Howard, who, travelling for pleasure, had stopped at 
Harlem, two years before, to take lessons in his great creative art 
from its now blind painter, Holbeck. 

If to the aged artist Pauline was the sole being shrouded in his 
affections, since so fondly cleaving to him in the desolate and 
darkened winter of age, and to whom was given the all of enthu- 
siasm and love that had once centred in his bright and beautiful 
creations, she was more worshipped than saint, or art, than coun- 
try, home, or aught beside in life, by the young English student, 
who had quitted Harlem some months previous, summoned to 
England by the sudden death of his father, promising, with throb- 
bing heart and quivering lip, to return with all speed, to claim her 
for his bride. 

Since then, the Low Countries had revolted against the tyrant 
and bigot, Philip Il. of Spain, and the persecution of the Protes- 
tants in the Netherlands had commenced, and the stern rule of 
Philip’s favorite general, Alva, had driven many of the chief 
Spanish towns to open rebellion. Many of these were sacked, 
and every species of cruelty perpetrated upon the defenceless in- 
habitants, while others held out for a time, defying the utmost 
power of Spain to subdue them. 

Chiefest of these ranked Harlem. At the period whencmr story 
begins, it had been invested some months. The sufferings of its 
resolute burghers, driven to despair by sickness and famine, were 
equalled only by their unyielding patriotism; but now, famine, 
gaunt and hollow-eyed, stalked in their midst. The siege was 
drawing to a close; Harlem could hold out no longer, and the 
blind painter, Holbeck, its glory and its pride, lay stretched upon 
his pallet, to die. In truth, he was starving. Everything avail- 
able was sold, to procure wherewith to eke out a few days’ sub- 
sistence. That devoured, he had but to fold his hands and die. 
Never for a moment quitting his side, his beautiful Pauline was 
the last link that bound him to earth, the sole bow of heavenly 
love left to span the dark gathering clouds of despair and death. 

As the famishing painter lay flickering between life and death, 
the shouts of the Spanish soldiery roused him from his torpor. 

“Pauline, go and bar the door. That is surely the enemy. 
Has the governor capitulated ?” 

“Yes, my father; the soldiers have entered the city. Men, 
women and children are fleeing before them, vainly trying to 
escape death by hiding in their houses.” And she drew mechan- 
ically nearer the bed on which the old blind painter lay. 

“Open your smoky hatch, mynheer!” was shouted without. 
“ Open, or we’ll soon find a way to unearth you !” 

The latter threat was immediately followed by a blow, as from 
a bludgeon. A crash followed; the lower panels were forced in, 
and crawling through, their iron pikes in their hands, the fierce 
Spanish soldiery, with glaring eyes and huge moustaches, gazed 
on the dying man and shrinking girl, who instinctively drew nearer 
her life-long, enfeebled protector. 

“Men, I am miserably poor, blind and dying. If the bolts on 
my door led you to suppose I had money, you have but to look 
around you, at the destitution, to see your error,” said the venera- 
ble painter, when they demanded his money bags. 

‘No trifling! Where do you keep your gold florins, mynheer ?” 

Pauline, clinging to her destitute, blind father, besought them 
to believe him, while the dying painter held her in his feeble arms 
with the tenacity of despair, with the anguish of a last embrace. 

“Take not my innocent child from me. O, men! are ye 
fathers? Slay me; wreak your vengeance on me; but spare her.” 


A fierce-looking trooper caught her by the arm roughly, to drag 
her away; the old man whispered a parting word, and the young 
girl, first taking something from under his pillow, said : 

“Have no fear now, my father; in life or in death, I am safe.” 

“Thank Heaven! My heart grows cold. God protect and 
nerve thee! Farewell !” 

He had ceased to breathe ; but no tear told of Pauline’s sorrow. 
The fire in her heart and brain burned too determined to permit 
such signs of weakness. The desperate exigence of the moment 
had turned the gentleness of that young bosom to frenzy ; grandly 
towering in her proud resolve, she flung back the golden ringlets 
from her calm brow, as if awaiting and defying their approach. 

The soldiers looked upon her in silent wonder; they had seen 
her draw a dagger from beneath the dying painter’s pillow, and 
they smiled at each other in derision, wondering if that slight girl 
thought to defy his majesty’s guard with her poignard. 

‘Dead or alive, my pretty one, I take on myself your taming.” 

The speaker approached ; yet ere his hand touched her shoulder, 
a blow caused him to turn, scowling and muttering from beneath 
the cold glance of his superior, Captain Lopez, who that moment 
entered the house. Yet ere the latter could prevent, the painter’s 
daughter had plunged the poignard deep, deep, in her own breast ; 
looking the while in his face with the stern resolve and calm 
majesty of a heroic woman; the gentleness of the girl merged in 
the frenzied resolve of braving death—triumphing over its fear. 
Ere Lopez could reach her, she had fallen on her dead father’s 
breast, her crimson blood deluging the wretched bed, her cheek 
growing gradually pale as marble, while the waxen lids veiled the 
dimming eyes. 

“ Freed !”” the only word that passed the pale lips, whereon the 
breath scarce fluttered; then her arms fell powerless, and all was 
still. 

As soon as the siege was raised, the young Englishman, true to 
his promise, sought the painter’s residence in Harlem, but sought 
in vain. To his distracted inquiries he received but vague replies. 
The old man was dead, the house burned, the daughter for a time 
supposed dead, but carefully guarded by Captain Lopez, borne to 
the convent of Santander, and placed with the abbess, she had 
recovered, and this was all they knew. Passing over the coast 
and region of La Mancha, young Howard learned that the convent 
had been demolished, and Pauline carried off by order of Captain 
Lopez, none knew whither. 

Travelling toward the north of Spain, where, at Rio-Seco the 
enemy had rallied, Howard learned that Captain Lopez, bound by 
no other ties than those of a volunteer, had quit the army in dis- 
gust, which, retreating from Rio-Seco in all directions, were con- 
centrating their forces again on the frontier. To return to Eng- 
land, while yet ignorant of the fate or whereabouts of old Holbeck’s 
daughter, seemed impossible. Restless and dispirited, he was 
journeying through the village El Retiro, when rumors of a haunt- 
ed castle on its marge had taken such a foothold of his imagina- 
tion, that all arguments proved ineffectual to check the adven- 
turous spirit of the artist, determined upon sketching it. 

Accompanied by a villager who reluctantly consented to indulge 
his fancy for ghosts and vfiins, Frank Howard set out down a 
wooded descent that became less obstructed on gaining the foot of 
the mountain, where a tolerable path lay continuously along the 
side of a stream, till on getting near the castle it abruptly turned 
to the left, quitting the rivulet, and winding up the eminence on 
which the castle stood. The walls in many places had given way, 
and the gloomy pile bore sad evidences of time’s ravages, as its 
stately turrets rose gloomily above the once spacious entrance, 
now narrowed by the growth of brushwood. The window frames 
that had once opened upon a terrace running the whole length of 
the castle, had long mouldered away. Still, having scrambled up 
over huge heaps of stones, the scene that presented itself to our 
artist was one of indescribable beauty. The view, looking north- 
ward through a sombre valley so canopied by the giant branches 
of oaks, the growth of centuries, that the sun’s rays could never 
penetrate their interlacing foliage, was terminated by the mountain 
they had descended, whose peak, covered with snow, was then 
glittering in the morning’s sunbeams. 

Entering the castle, Howard found it in a most dilapidated state ; 
all the staircases, save one, having fallen in, while the greater por- 
tion of the apartments were unroofed, and cumbered by the fallen 
ruins. Passing out into the courtyard, he entered what had once 
been a spacious garden, now an almost impenetrable weedery. 
Still skirting the castle wall, he noted a pathway leading from the 
wood, which, rounding one of the turrets, stopped at a low porch, 
where a modern door, with strong bolts and hinges, had been hung 
upon the opening, recently cut in the solid masonry. Pushing it 
open, he entered a well-lighted passage, and seeing a massive 
oaken door on the right, found it opened into a spacious hall. Our 
sketcher was much struck with the appearance of this apartment. 
Its large and lofty windows were boarded up to within a few inches 
of their peaked arches, admitting but scanty light to show the 
round table in its centre, on which knives and plates were spread, 
while a fire still smouldered on the hearth, bestrewn with culinary 
utensils, while fragments of a late repast bore evidence that it had 
been lately occupied. 

Pondering on this, Howard remembered having noted in several 
parts of the road that it bore marks of recent travel, and game to 
the conclusion, notwithstanding all his host had told him about its 
having been built four hundred years before by the baron Gon- 
zalez of Sarragossa—who, becoming jealous of his lovely wife, 
had murdered her, and afterward committed suicide by throwing 
himself from its battlements into the foamy cataract that rushed 
thundering by—the castle remaining ever since uninhabited, haunt- 
ed at night by the spirits of the vindictive baron and his murdered 
wife. Despite his love of the wild and legendary, our artist could - 


not but think the castle inhabited by living spirits. The guide 
offered to show the chamber where the baroness had been mur- 
dered. But they found it fastened by a newly-constructed oaken 
door, securely barred. The peasant proposed that they should 
return to the village, and procure men and implements to break 
open the strongly-bolted door, although he said they would likely 
find only an empty room for their trouble. 

Turning away, they were about to retrace their steps, when they 
were arrested by seeing a tall, soldierly-looking-man in the way, 
armed to the teeth. 

“ What do you want here ?” he asked. 

“Tam an Englishman, travelling for amusement, and hearing 
of the haunted castle, came here to sketch it.” 

Two other armed men now approached; but Frank Howard 
noticed that the first comer was their commander, as they addressed 
him as “ Tenieste.” He bade the Englishman follow, who, keep- 
ing near, noted a slight female figure as the door opened of the 
mysterious dining-room, who, stopping suddenly, cast an arixious 
look of warning upon him, that turned to a wild, burning gaze, as 
his name, spoken in tones never forgotten, passed her lips, just as 
the chief, turning round, laid his hand roughly on his collar. 

“Who is he? Do you know him ?” he asked. 

“He was—a student of my father’s,” was her low-voiced, trem- 
bling reply. No further word was spoken, and she left the room. 


. And was it thus they met—met and parted ?—they who had been 


lovers—were so even yet, how and when to meet again in a world 
rife with change and disappointrfient, who might tell ? 

Courteously inviting the man, so wholly in his power, to be 
seated, the robber chief, for such he was, asked him what had 
brought him to that part of the country, divided, as it was, by in- 
ternal commotions. In return, Howard repeated his previous 
account, in corroboration of which, he produced a passport granted 
him by the secretary of state for foreign affairs in London, wherein he 
was described as “ Francis Howard, an English gentleman, travel- 
ling for pleasure.” This, like all passports, being in the French 
language, the chief showed his scholarship by immediately reading. 

“T will countersign it, so as to facilitate your progress,” he said. 

Drawing from the rough table-drawer pen and ink, he appended 
his name, saying: 

“ This signature will have greater weight in protecting you, and 
facilitating your progress through Santona and the rural districts, 
than the other.” 

Gratefully acknowledging the consideration evinced for his safe- 
ty by the unknown, our artist remarked on the lateness of the 
hour, and his wish to return to El Retiro before dark. 

“‘ Believing implicitly what you have told me, also that you have 
been known to Holbeck’s daughter, I would protect you, and were 
you to leave the castle now, and fall in with any stragglers of gur 
party, they might think it but obeying their chief to put a bullet 
through you. I will myself accompany you at night, when you 
may depart in security.” ; 

And he kept his word, detaining Gasparo, the peasant guide, 
until the party should remove their quarters, which they intended 
to do in a few days. This could be easily done, without exciting 
inquiry, since Gasparo, though belonging to El Retiro, was jour- 
neying to Terrace, not intending to return with our Englishman, 
having only diverged from his way to show him the haunted castle. 

As Howard and the bandit chief stood on the brow of the hill, 
ere separating that night, the former, holding out his hand, said : 

“Your generous and noble conduct has.created in my mind a 
lively interest, so much that I feel impelled to inquire how a man, 
possessing your acquirements, one whose superior education would 
have fitted him to hold with honor situations of high trust, could 
have ever—” 

“I can fill out the hiatus your modesty refers to,” he said, with 
alight laugh. The next moment, however, a shade of troubled 
anxiety darkened his expressive countenance. “ You are sur- 
prised, Mr. Howard, at finding such a man the chief of a band 
like mine. Circumstances led to it. Injuries have made me what 
Iam. Entitled by my birth to rank and fortune, I have been 
wronged, and that I, in a light measure, avenge myself on society 
for the plundering of all I held dear, arises from the ever-present 
memory of wrong. Mine is the sad history of an elder brother’s 
villany, and but the adjunct of a system I am pursuing to raise a 
powerful force, to make apparent in return the prophetic meaning 
of the motto on our family crest, “the might makes the right.” 
And now I have placed you out of danger. Farewell.” ‘ 

Howard returned the frank pressure of the chieftain’s hand. He 
longed to ask for Pauline, so long, so wholly loved, but a fear that 
it might militate against her peace, perhaps, sealed his lips; and 
casting a last look on the blackened turrets of the haunted castle, 
he returned to El Retiro with a heavy heart, to his lone room, to 
dream of Pauline, and the days when in’ Harlem he wooed and 
won old Holbeck’s daughter. 

Two years later, when accompanied by a fair English bride, our 
young tourist was journeying toward Madrid, a splendid carriage 
with liveried outriders rolled up to the door of the principal inn at 
Miranda de Ebro. Something in the erect stature, and sharp, 
decisive military tread of the gentleman struck Howard as familiar. 
Going up to the faultless equipage, he noted the crest of the armo- 
rial shield, a mailed hand clutching a dagger, with the motto of 
one of Spain’s highest dignitaries, “ Craius qui me nuis””—“ Let 
those who harm me, fear me.” 

Presently the tall cavalier returned with a lady attired in a trav- 
elling costume. Her veil was thrown back, and with a start of 
astonishment, Frank Howard’s eyes met those of the bright star of 
his youth’s idolatry—Pauline! It was but asingle glance. The 
carriage rolled on toward Madrid. Howard asked at the inn for 
their names. ‘General Lopez, and his wife, Holbeck’s daughter, 
of Harlem.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY ORVILLE PEARSSE. 


The spotless page invites my lagging pen. 

‘Tis Ellen’s book; and kind request she makes, 
That ’mong her favored friends I write my name, 
And leave my tribute; that in after years, 
Should earlier friends be for a time forgot, 

The Album, like a true remembrancer, 

May point the wayward memory to the past. 

Would that I might wield the inspired poet’s pen! 

Nor faultless elegance, nor beauty then, 

Should this my offering lack. With fearless hand 
I'd sweep th’ melodious chords of poesy,— 

I’d render here the choicest gems of song,— 
And in the list of those I prize most high, 

I'd write fair Ellen’s friendship. 

But to me 

Comes no poetic fire. No ready muse, 
Attentive, waits upon my slightest wish, 

T’ inspire my thoughts, or guide my feeble pen. 
So, gazing wistfully at Pegasus, 

As he unbridled roves, nor heeds my call, 

I write my longing aspirations here, 

And turn away. 


+ 
+ > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE MURMUR OF THE SEA. 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


From Calcutta, bound for an American port, proudly bounded 
the good ship Antoinette with her precious freight, over the wide 
and sparkling seas. Joy was in the hearts, joy in the eyes of 
many a sunburnt mariner as he trimmed the sails which were 
drawing him with mighty hands towards his native land. The 
homeward waves always look brightest ; the homeward breeze has 
always a breath of balm and kiss of love; and the thoughts of 
many a dear one on the distant shore of liberty made their manly 
pulses thrill with delight. How clearly the images of the loved 
at home became now defined in their fond and yearning memories, 
and how they blessed the kindly waters which, though still they 
separated them, were lessening the yielding space. 

There was on board a family by the name of Strafford—father, 
mother, and their two only children, Marcius and Ellena, who had 
just arrived at the years of manhood and womanhood—and as 
they stood together upon the deck, conversing with the captain, 
the latter remarked a troubled look upon the face of the elder 
Strafford, though the visages of his family were full of hope and 
cheerfulness. Captain Thurston inquired the cause. 

“ What’s the matter, friend Strafford? Here you have been 
reaping a fortune for years in the East, surrounded by the bless- 
ings of a happy family and the smiles of good luck, and disease 
has never crossed your threshold, and reverse in business has not 
once befallen you. Returning, with every prospect of a fair voy- 
age to the native land for which so long you have yearned, and 
while your wife and children are overjoyed at the thought, you 
alone seem sad. I have noticed it ever since we left port; and 
now tell me, if the inquiry is not intrusive, what is the reason.” 

“ You will laugh at me when I tell you, even as my family did 
when I first thought superstitiously of a strange circumstance 
which has happened to us all, at least a month before we sailed. 

“ And pray what could that be, that leaves them buoyant and 
yourself mournful ?” 

“ First. let me ask you, are you at all superstitious ?” 

“All sailors are, more or less,” replied the captain, in a grave 
tons, “and I believe all men are, however much some may try to 
persuade themselves to the contrary. I confess that I am in some 
things—notions trivial and absurd, peculiar and perhaps insane— 
but still they sometimes rule me, though I might be ridiculed 
should I mention what they are.” 

“ Then I can speak to you without reserve on the cause of my 
anxiety, though I did not think it was observable. Not less than 
six months ago we had determined to leave Calcutta forever, 
though our life there had been so pleasant; for you know that 
even if a man has been unfortunate in his own land, and however 
agreeable may be to him the blandishments of foreign society, his 
‘heart, untravelled,’ always has one faithful corner which, almost 
as powerful as conscience, urges him back to the soil of his coun- 
try. We have long, so feeling, yearned for America; and old 
scenes and old friends have been continually in our thoughts and 
conversation. With these thoughts, of course, was connected the 
immense world of waters we must travel before we reached those 
scenes and friends ; and often we have reflected upon the chance 
of death awaiting us, to strip us of all our possessions, all our 
hopes, and give us a bed in the ocean. 

“On me, as the time drew near, I feel almost ashamed to ad- 
mit it, this melancholy thought weighed heavier and heavier, till 
finally, in my dreams of returning home, I could hear a moaning 
murmur of the sea, which filled me with more horror than anything 
I have experienced when awake. No words—lI believe no sound 
of the kind which ever really happened—can describe it, or could 
produce such a nameless dread in my bosom; and frequently, 
overwhelmed by the anguish it caused, I have started from sleep, 
and though fully awake, as much so as Iam now—hark! there it 
is; don’t you hear it?”—and Strafford’s face turned of an ashy 
paleness as he paused in his narrative. 

“Not I,” answered the captain, with wonder. ‘ There is no 
sound of the kind—nothing but the cheerful rush of the waves.” 

“Don’t you hear it, wife? Don’t you, Marcius—Ellena?”’ 
hurriedly asked Strafford. 


“T certainly do hear it, but not so plainly as before we left the 
land,” was their reply. 

“Tt was as distinct to me, but now it fades away again. Strange 
that you, too, cannot hear it,” said Strafford to the captain. 

“Tt is imagination, surely,” replied Captain Thurston; “ your 
minds have been so much occupied with apprehensions of danger.” 

“Tt is unaccountable!” sighed Strafford, unconvinced. “But 
where was 1? I was telling you that even when awake as I am 
now, after starting from my dreams, I have heard it just as plain- 
ly; and this, mark you, was on land. More than this, at other 
times, and in broad day, and when variously engaged, at meals, 
in social chat, or at play, we have occasionally heard the same 
mysterious murmur, as if the great ocean had commissioned some 
warning minister to dissuade us from our voyage.” 

«But you do not all seem to be equally affected by it.” 

““No; they attribute the phenomenon as you do, to our dwell- 
ing too much on the worst chance which could happen. In truth, 
J was never superstitious before.” 

“ Rely on it,” said the captain, “ your fear, if fear it is, of ship- 
wreck, will prove illusive. We shall have a safe voyage, and I 
shall sit with you at home, and ask if you hear the murmur still !” 

“So we hope,” said Mrs. Strafford, smiling; “and Richard, 
you must think so, too.” 

“You may be right, and God grant that the dismal sigh we 
heard echoes only in imagination !” 

The captain walked away to his duties, and the conversation of 
the family reverted to the recollections of their native home. 

For some weeks before they left Calcutta a pestilence had swept 
off many thousands of the Asiatics, though at the time of their 
embarkation it had mainly disappeared on its westward tour. 
None of those on board had been affected by it, and it was pre- 
sumed that the clear air of the ocean would lessen all chance of its 
presence among them. But the idea was avainone. Two weeks 
had not elapsed before the destroyer made himself manifest, and 
by twos and threes the hardy crew became his victims. 

So speedily the invisible malady did its appalling work, that 
within a week after the first death on board but a dozen of the 
men were left, save the family of Richard Strafford. The captain 
still survived, but the fearful havoc among his brother tars had 
brought him, by sheer anxiety, to the door of death, while the wan 
remnant of his late full complement of men went haggardly about 
their increased labors as if the skeleton death stood bodily before 
them, grinning, with bony hand, to clutch them every instant. 
All remedies brought with them had failed, and now they put no 
faith in them ; each looked to see his comrade sink beneath the 
next attack, and shuddered for himself. 

And yet the sky was fair, and the gale propitious, and the bright 
sun showered his beams on the laughing sea as gaily as if never a 
thing had bounded there, as if never a mortal had been borne 
upon its breast, but had been strong with life and free from sor- 
row. Yet woe was in the ship. The very beauty of the scene 
made desolation more terrible, and as one after another went feet 
foremost over the flying vessel’s side, link after link was torn 
away from that chain of hope which bound the sad survivors to 
the thoughts of lengthened life. The great, glassy main closed 
over them with his voluminous mantle, and the forms of faithful 
seamen sank to eternal rest. It was at this time that, standing 
with the family one day, Captain Thurston remarked : 


“ Strafford, though I am not yet a believer in anything like a 
premonition, such as your murmur of the waves, still I fear I 
shall not live to see the port to which we are bound. The dead 
who have left us tell the story. Their fate almost convinces me. 
Even should the plague assail us no more, we are so short-handed 
that a storm would prove too much for us. I will make for the 
nearest port, at any rate, and—.” 

His jaw became convulsed as he spoke, and Strafford and his 
son bore him below. The plague pain was upon him, and while 
he lay in agony, he cried : 

“T, too, now hear it—distinctly hear it as ever I heard the 
moaning of a coming hurricane. It is horrible, and yet it cannot 
be real. The day is fair. And nowI hear it louder—it grows 
dark—and now the roar of breakers. Strafford, Strafford, you 
were right—I die—but Heaven spare you and my poor men!” 

Within a few hours he, too, was a corpse, and when the sur- 
vivors committed his manly figure to the sea, unmitigated despair 
settled upon every soul. One of the men, his protege, who had 
sailed with him on many a voyage, would have plunged into the 
waves after him, but was restrained; yet they might have spared 
their kindness, for within an hour the pestilence had placed its 
virulent finger upon his heart, and grief and life went out together. 

Day waned, and flushed with a glorious smile the broad blue 
lawn of ocean, where now but a few scarce perceptible swells de- 
noted the subsided breeze. Night mounted with her stars, and 
their calm gaze watched the sleep of the watery world with the 
same immutable lustre, as if affliction formed no part of God’s 
great plan, and all beneath their light were as happy as all beyond 
it. How their changeless loveliness and eternal round of duty 
mock the pride of crumbling man! ‘They shone, and our world 
moved round, and morning streaked the placid waste, and the be- 
reaved ship stood almost still, as if pausing to mourn over those 
she had left behind. But more were to follow them. Some slum- 
berers of that peaceful night awoke—but there were only four! 
The family of Straffords emerged from their berths, to find that 
theirs alone had been the sleep of life. Of the crew who, when 


they went to rest—if rest it could be called—were warm and 
breathing men, some they saw lying upon the deck with wild, dis- 
torted features, dead, as they had fallen in the still watches of the 
night, none but brother sufferers to hear their dying groans, or 
breathe a brief word of sympathetic prayer; while others were 
found on the cabin floor, where they had rolled in their agony, as 


if greater space than a berth could afford had been sought by 
them to give them a better chance to wrestle with death. 

“They are all gone. Moina, Marcius, Ellena, before we per- 
form, as well as we can, their burial rites, let us talk with God. 
Kneel, kneel, my loved ones.” 

The morning light, in all his coursing, never fell upon a holier 
or more touching spectacle than that family of four presented, as 
they knelt together in a circle on the deck of the death-ship, feel- 
ing each moment that the unseen minister stood ready to strike 
them, while with folded hands the father lifted up his soul and 
theirs to the hearing of their Maker. 

He had just passed the meridian of life, and the gray streaks 
mingling with the darkness of his hair, made more impressive the 
manly look which beamed from every lineament. He was a man 
of time and care; his face seemed to symbolize the nobility of 
that nature which had fought the war of life with honor, and 
which, now summoned to resign it, on the very edge of eternity, 
sent upits last appeal. His wife, Moina, the bride of his youth, 
knelt beside him, even as she had knelt at the altar, and her frailer 
figure, still comely, and her purely feminine grace of countenance, 
which had captivated him of old, contrasted strongly yet appro- 
priately with those of her husband, with whom and with her chil- 
dren she now momentarily expected to go before the throne which 
he addressed. Marcius and Ellena, facing them, side by side, 
blending their looks, the looks of both in each, knelt there, the 
mournful representatives of man’s and woman’s estate. Her 
mother’s shining curls were hers, hers more luxuriant ; and in her 
prayerful attitude they dropped upon her brother’s folded hands, 
almost as if they were conscious of the kindred touch, and rested 
there to listen. And there, death’s work around them, the hus- 
band and father prayed for the souls of those who had started 
from port with them, and had reached their final port before them ; 
and then for the living, so strangely spared to die, one family, 
together. How could death tear so fair a group from life? How 
could fate doom such a group to death, thus cruelly robbing them 
of their long-cherished hope? They rose from their knees and 
performed the burial of their unfortunate companions, 2nd now 
awaited each other’s passage, not to a home on earth. 


“There is little breeze and no hope,” said Strafford, “but 
Marcius, let her keep her course before the wind, while we com- 
mune well with our own souls. Are there no ties, my children, 
which make you unresigned, which make you reluctant to yield 
your lives to Him who bestowed them? If so, take heed, and be 
well prepared for the nearing hour. The murmur of the sea fore- 
warned us of it; our utter loneliness here in the midst of the 
ocean, in this late bustling ship, as plainly tells of its coming ; and 
whether by plague or tempest, it will be upon us soon.” 

His son first answered him. 

“Father, I believe I never feared death, but to tell the truth, I 
do shun it, for Ellena and I are young, and both have long looked 
forward to a union with hearts that love us. The girl I love is at 
home, and even now I know she is waiting for the tidings of our 
arrival. I cannot be reconciled to a death like this, which tears 
me forever from my long-nourished hopes. And Ellena—think of 
her, and of him who so eagerly awaits her coming.” 

“Dear father, dear mother,” said the daughter, bowing her 
golden head upon her mother’s cherishing heart, while her tears 
fell fast, “don’t let us think we are to die so. Some vessel may 
approach and take us off. We may not die.- God will not be so 
hard with us. It may not have been so bad for these to die, for 
they were poor and working men, and perhaps life was not so 
pleasant to them. But we should be happy should we live. We 
have means for comfort. We have health and friends and riches. 
Let us not dwell upon death. Let us think of those we would all 
see at home ; yes of him—yes him, that J would see—Marcius, too.” 

A storm was darkening in the horizon. While the parents and 
brother in vain attempted to allay the wild anguish of Ellena, the 
great crown of a black and rising tempest flung its scowl of wrath 
upon all before it and beneath it, and scaled the heavens as if to 
hide from their rebuke the mischief that it meditated. Swift as 
the wings of JZolus, and driving ahead the infernal avant courriers 
of the wind and hissing waves, on came the spreading monster 
toward the ship, and ocean moaned at his unwilling co-operation. 

“The murmur of the sea! The murmur of the sea! This is 
the murmur of the sea we so long have heard,—the very sound, 
the very aspect of the heavens and the waters in my dreams. 
There is no phantasy about this. Cling closer to me, wife, my 
children! The hour is come! This is the death-song of the sea!” 

They clung together, convinced of their fate. The ship flew, 
bounded, rushed along. Her every sail was set as it had been left 
by the sailors in the calm of the evening before; and straight be- 
fore the hurling storm she fled, dashing the flying waves aside in 
the giant madness of despair. And still the family clung together. 
Love was in their hearts and defied the elements to sunder them. 
That was human love. But the love of God was with them, too. 
He led the ship. He stayed the following floods from washing 
them away. He raised, He guided, burst the tempest, and He 
quelled it. For the stately ship rode out the baffled horrors. As 
sudden as its birth the hurricane expired. ‘The heaving billows in 
its track still bore the gallant vessel, still held the family alive, 
secure, and seemed to fawn upon the bulwarks as they kissed them. 

When this was seen, hope lit upon the vessel, and chased each 
lingering doubt away. The half paralyzed family arose, wonder- 
ing at their safety, and went in confidence below. Night came, 
and morning. With morning came a ship. They were rescued, 
and now the murmur of the sea was recognized as but a premoni- 
tion of calamity, to others, not to themselves. Heaven saw them 
home in safety, and the land of liberty, when it welcomed them 
back to her happy shores, gave Marcius Strafford the girl whom 
he adored, and made Ellena a bride. 
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REV. SAMUEL M. WORCESTER, D. D. 

PASTOR OE THE TABERNACLE CHURCH, SALEM. 

The accompanying portrait was drawn express- 
ly for the Pictorial by Mr. Barry from an_excel- 
lent photograph by Masury, Silsbee & Case. Samuel 
M. Woseten. son of the late Samuel Worcester, 
D. D., of this city, who was pastor of the Taber- 
nacle Church, Salem, Mass., and first correspond- 
ing secre’ of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, was born in 
Fitchburg, Mass., September 4, 1801. In 1803 
he removed with his father to Salem, and was 
there fitted for Harvard College, which he entered, 
graduating in 1822. He afterwards studied the- 
ology at Ketour, Mass. After being employed 
for a brief period as teacher in Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, he was successively tutor, and teacher of 
the Latin and Greek languages, and professor of 
rhetoric and oratory at Amherst, Mass., from the 
autumn of 1823 until December, 1834, at which 
time he was settled pastor of the Tabernacle 
Church in Salem, Mass., an office which he still 
retains. In 1847 he received the degree of D. D. 
from Amherst College. Besides occasional ser- 
mons, he is the aut of various controversial 
and other essays, of a work entitled the “Life 
and Labors of Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D.,” 
and of a “Memorial of the Old and New Taber- 
nacle,” a history of the church over which he pre- 
sides as pastor. He was the editor of Watts’s and 
Select Hymns, published by Messrs. Crocker and 
Brewster of this city, of which work very large 
editions have been sold. It is more than thirty 
years since Mr. Worcester commenced writing 
for leading papers and periodicals. Many of his 
essays on topics of vital importance, have been 
collected and re-published, meeting with a very 
extensive circulation, a tribute to their vigor, orig- 
inality and impressive style. Among his most 
widely circulated addresses is one on California, 
delivered before the Naumkeag Trading and 
Mining a January 14,1849. This dis- 
course is full of practical wisdom and of lofty 
spiritual views. His discourse at Plymouth, Mass., 
on the anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
December 22, 1848, is a production of a very high 
order. Mr. Worcester, in the course of his ac- 
tive and useful life, has filled various offices, has 
been a member of the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College, and for ten years recording secretary 
of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. He is greatly interested in the great work of 
evangelization, and has been pre-eminently active in forwarding 
the foreign missionary enterprise. In doctrine, he is a firm and 
decided Trinitarian Calvinist, but though earnest in defence of his 
tenets, is certainly not amenable to the charge of bigotry. In his 


pastoral relations, he is beloved for his affectionate and sympa- 
thizing nature; having been subjected himself to the ordeal of 
suffering, his heart melts at the distresses of others, and in the 
house of affliction he is always a willing and a welcome visitor. 
To use the language of a contemporary, “His consistent, firm, 
independent and true bearing, as a pastor and as a man, and his 


REV, SAMUEL M. WORCESTER, D. D. 


unassuming fidelity to his principles are known and honored ot 
all men. Few churches have enjo a happier experience, and 
shed a brighter and more constant light around them, within their 
proper — and even beyond its borders, than the ‘ Tabernacle ' 
during the period embraced by, and within the pastorates of the 


Worcesters, father and son.” It is not a usual thing for a son to 
succeed a father in the pastoral care of a society, but it is a very 
pleasing circumstance, and such a succession must link together 
many agreeable associations and memories in old and young. In 
these days of pastoral changes, it is rarely that a clergyman serves 
the same congregation even for the period of his ministry. 


CANTON PIRATE-BOAT. 

We present below a representation of one o 
those piratical craft which are the terror of traders 
in the Chinese seas. These boats lurk about the 
Canton River, and woe to the unarmed merchant 
man who falls into their clutches. In appearance, 
as our engraving shows, they are not unlike the 
single-banked war-galleys of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, though, in addition to their oars, 
they take advan of a favorable wind, havi 
large bamboo sails which they spread to catc 
the breeze. The crews are cunning and adroit, 
and sometimes, though largely tinctured with that 
cowardice which is the usual accompaniment ot 
cruelty, exhibit a bravery worthy of a better cause. 
They carry quite a formidable armament, swivels, 
matchlocks, sabres, boarding-pikes, hand-grenades, 
and heavy rockets. The authorities are power- 
less in suppressing these maritime scourges, and 
the vessels even of different civilized nations 
trading with China, are often called upon to pro- 
tect their commerce by inflicting summary pun- 
ishment to these villains when they can catch 
them. The American naval forces, on various 
occasions, have destroyed large numbers of these 
pirate-boats, without producing a sensible dimi- 
nution in the aggregate. 


THE LAWYER AND THE BURGLAR. 
There is a young man—or boy, rather—in the 
City Prison, under commitment for burglary, 
whose case presents some points of interest, es- 
pecially to those who think good faith should be 
observed by policemen as well as others. This 
young man, who, we believe, came from the coun- 
try as a clerk, got into bad company, “ fell amon 
thieves,” became reckless, and finally commi 
aburglary. Having been arrested for the offence, 
he was taken before a justice, and, in default of 
bail, was committed for examination. He made 
the acquaintance of a lawyer—or rather the law- 
yer made his acquaintance—whose services, it 
was represented, if compensated liberally, would 
— his discharge.. He accordingly wrote to 
is parents, stating the circumstances of the case, 
and requesting them to send him $125. The 
money was forthcoming, though they were poor, 
and it was not procured without great trouble and 
anxiety. Of this money the lawyer received $100, 
and almost immediately the | ye was brought 
up on a writ of certiorari, and discharged on some 
technical informality. Not long after this, he met the officer who 
arrested him, who asked him in relation to his discharge, etc. He 
won his confidence by his manner; and, we think from the repre- 
sentations in the case, by promises that whatever he said should 
remain a secret; and succeeded in persuading him to confess that 


he had committed the crime. “ But,” said he, “ it is the last wrong 
act I shall commit.” After the officer had succeeded in getting 


this confidential confession from the young man, he arrested him, 
and took him before the same justice that had at first committed 
and afterwards discharged him, who re-committed him. He now 
awaits his trial—New York Sunday Courier. 
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A CHINESE PIRATE BOAT AT CANTON. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. C , Medford, Mass.—Gold as found in America, Asia and Africa, contains 

near the right proportion for making the best coin. 

M. V. C.—There is traditional evidence that at a very early period the Medi- 
pay cities were supplied with tin from the mines of { Cornwall, Britain, 

Reweren. — The first attempt at preserving meats without | the use of salt was 
ae by Mr. Appert, a French gentleman, in 1810. 

R. 8. G.—The most beautiful kind of Genoese marble comes from Porto-Ve- 
pere, and bas bright yellow veins in a deep black ground. The columns 
of the Merchants’ Exchange reading- room Tn this city are not marble, but 
are excellent imitation by an Tealian workman, whose name we cannot re- 
call at this moment. 

J. C., Fall River —There are about 250,000 power looms at work in Great 
Britain, turning out 3561 miles of cloth a o—te distance between Liv- 
erpool and New York. The cloth produced in a year would extend in a 
direct line over a surface of more than 1,000,000 miles. 

C. C.—Logwood was first introduced into England in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, but as the dyers of that time only produced a fugitive color 
from it, ‘its use was forbidden by law, and it was ordered to be burned 
wherever found. This prohibition lasted for a century. 

. M. M —Lead shot has been manufactured in this country in low towers, 
‘provided with an ascending stream of air, drawn up by a fan worked by 
water power, by which means the same cooling effect is produced as by let- 
ting the melted lead fall from a great altitude 

Mrs. ¥. G., Billerica.—The sapphire, ruby, oriental amethyst, oriental emer- 
ad, and oriental topaz. are gems next in value and hardness to the dia- 
mond; and they nearly all consist of pure alumina or clay, with a very 
emall portion of iron as the coloring matter. 

L. L. D.—It is a popular error that the art of staining ee. was ever lost to 
the moderns; it was merely disused for a certain. period of time. Stained 
glass in the windows of the church of Notre Dame, at Paris, is spoken of 
as early as the sixth century. 

C. D.—1t was the Roman consul Mummius who, when sending home to Rome 
the splendid paintings captured at Corinth, told the soldiers that if they 
injured them, he should make them furnish new ones. 

M. —Andreas Hofer, the ‘‘ Tell of the Tyrol,’’ who headed his countrymen 
in pang ino. resistance to the French, was taken prisoner and shot, Feb- 

ua 

Manwe R.—The sextant was invented by Tycho Brahe, in 1550. There were 
not more than four merchant ships of tons burthen before 1561. 

A. P., Medford, Mass ee ype printing was invented by William Ged, a 
goldsmith of Edinburgh, in 

M. M.—The revocation of the edict ‘of Nantz, which tolerated protestant wor- 
ship in France, drove 50,000 French protestants out of the kingdom. They 

emigrated to England and other parts of Europe. 

Loose. —Juries were first instituted by Ethelred in ay 8 en plaintiff and 
defendant in those times used to feed them; wh law of 
denying sustenance to a jury after hearing evidence. 

B. C.— Cacoethes is a Latin word signifying a mania, always used in combina- 
tion with some other word, as cacoethes scribendi, an itch for writing— 

spoken of an arrant scribbler. 

D. V. C.—Vetustas pro lege semper habetur, is @ common law maxim—“ an- 
cient custom is always held as a law.” en there is no positive law, the 
custom, if from time immemorial, may be pleaded. 


Too Cuear!—Too Cuear!!—That is what the old fogy 
publishers say of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, with its hundred pages of 
reading matter in each number, and fully illustrated. Don’t make 


yourselves unhappy, gentlemen; we know it has been the fashion 
heretofore to charge three dollars for such a work, but if you will 
step into our establishment, you will see that with such an edition 
as we now print (nearly 80,000), the smallest fractional profit 
upon each subscription, forms a handsomely remunerative busi- 


ness. Enclose one dollar, and it will be sent by return of mail, 
and for a whole year. 


SPLINTERS. 


++» One of the greatest successes in the literary line, is Messrs. 
Ticknor & Field’s “ Household Edition” of the Waverly novels. 


.++. Dr. Rice, an old English divine, says that merit will ever 
rise superior to oppression, and draw lustre even from reproach. 
---. Dr. Max Langenschwarz says that good coffee is a powerful 
antidote to poison—good news for lovers of Mocha. 
. Miss Heron silenced a noisy party in a New York theatre 


the other day, by looking steadily at them for » minute. 
+++» Saxe, the poet, lately lectured for the first time to a Balti- 


more audience, and with complete success as a matter of course. 
. A play has lately been published in London, written by 
Robson, the great forger. It is a powerful production. 
. The Evening Gazette announces for sale “a Rhyming 
Machine, patent crank,” and a “ Lecturing Machine ” also. 
-»» Mr. Trowbridge (Paul Creyton) has dramatized his pop- 
ular novel, “ Neighbor Jackwood,” for the Museum. 
.++. If you want to be disagreeable in company, introduce a 
subject unsuitable to their capacities or their humor. 
. Dr. Piper, of Woburn, makes an excellent suggestion to 
railroad companies, that is, to plant trees along all their lines. 
. It is the property of wit to make clear things doubtful, but 
that of prudence to make doubtful things clear. 


s+» The general shape of the territory of the United States is a 
parallelogram, 2400 miles long by 1400 broad. 


- Some people love to nurse a pet sorrow—it is so interesting 
to mope at home, and imagine yourself a “‘ wictim.” 

. The difference between men and women is this—you may 
convince a man, but you must persuade a woman. 


+++. Gov. Matteson, of Illinois, has pardoned 147 prisoners 
since January 1, 1853. We hope they all deserved his clemency, 


ves “TL Siglo,” a Mexican paper, is bothered by the word 
“ mischevious,” in one of our articles. Thinks it’s Choctaw. 
--. It will probably cost $30,000 to repair the recent aange 
by freshets to the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 
++. The Savannah Georgian is out in favor of an American 
military republic from the Isthmus of Panama to the Rio Grande. 
-». A handsome young man of Columbus, Ohio, lately took 


strychnine because a buckeye girl refused to dance with him, 
+++» The winter at Newfoundland was very mild—the bay of 


St. Johns freezing only twice during the season. 
.... Mr. Henry A. Farrell, late of Baltimore has bequeathed 
$20,000 to St. Charles Borromeo Theological Seminary of that city. 
.++. We converse with those we love through flowers, and with 
those we worship through the stars—both glorious mediums. 


THIRTEENTH OF JUNE. 

The reader may ask what there is about the thirteenth of June 
to entitle it to particular notice? Why should we distinguish it 
from any other day of that leafy month, when the “green and 
bowery ” summer comes to us in the freshness of its charms, with 
its days of “glory in the grass and splendor in the flower,” with 
its meadows of vivid emerald, its blossomed roses, its fragrant 
hedgerows and its plenitude of rural beauty? It is precisely 
because the day designated, when the very heart of June is 
expanding like a dewy rose, is that fixed upon by certain wise 
men of the east for the destruction of this beautiful world, when 

“ 
The solemn temples, the great globe 
And all that it inhabits shall dissolve, 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 

It will be remembered that the Rev. Mr. Cumming, now one of 
the most popular evangelical preachers of London, predicted some 
time ago that the world would be destroyed in this year of our 
Lord, 1857. The startling prophecy excited no little dismay at 
the time of its utterance, but from the minds of all, except the 
immediate followers of the divine, the prediction had passed away. 
Recently, however, science has stepped in to aid the preacher. 

“@. star-eyed Beience, hast thou wan: d there 

To bring us back the tidings of des: 
In other words, most opportunely for the support of the theory of 
destruction, came in some calculations of the advent of a comet, 
such a one as in days of old “from its horrid hair shook pesti- 
lence.” The astronomers, those magi, announce the coming of a 
comet at a dizzying rate of speed, which will come into collision 
with our globe, head or tail first—they have not exactly settled 
which, and reduce it to dust in the twinkling of an eye. A Ger- 
man savant, who heads the alarmists, says the comet is so large 
and is projected with such force that it will sweep away our world 
with it and jerk it into immensity, like a balloon tumbling from 
the moon. 

On the other hand, M. Babinet, a member of the French Insti- 
tute, begs us not to be alarmed. He is well posted up in astral 
matters, being on familiar terms with all the bodies that navigate 
space in orbits more or less remarkable for their eccentricity. He 
does not ignore the existence of this wonderful comet, or deny its 
vagabond course, and even concedes that it may come into collision 
with the globe, but he treats it with great contempt, and places a 
very low estimate upon its power. He thinks that if it runs foul 
of the earth, it will produce no more effect than a slight tap on the 


back of a rhinoceros. We advise our readers to cling to this com- 
fortable theory; the more so because all the prophecies of the 


destruction of the world at various times past have come to 
naught. Perhaps it would be well to revive the Berkleian theory 
of the non-existence of matter, because if there is no matter, then 


it is no matter what the comet does,—it is a mere optical delusion, 
an ignis fatuus, a jack-o’-lantern, a will-o’-the-wisp. The idea of 
our being beaten by a comet! It is too ridiculous. We rather 
fancy that we shall be eating green peas on the thirteenth of June, 
comet or no comet, and that on the fourteenth of June the sun 
will rise as bright and fair as ever. 


4 * BOSTON DAILY BEE, 
This spirited and valuable paper, which has reached its thirty- 


fourth volum& now comes to us in a handsome quarto form, being 
the first of the Boston dailies which has assumed this form of 
publication. Messrs. Bradbury & Co. have evinced the most 
meritorious enterprise in their management of this popular paper. 
Simultaneously with the change of form, additional editorial 
strength was incorporated with the establishment, Mr, Pangborn, 
of Worcester, a gentleman of reputation and ability, taking charge 
of the political department, and Mr. George M. Pettes, who has 
won an enviable name as a poet, being engaged as literary editor. 
The lagge sheet is well filled, and exhibits a variety of matter that 
commends it to every taste. It exhibits great editorial energy; as 
a record of news and passing events, it is reliable and satisfactory, 
while its literary, local and critical departments exhibit labor, 
reséarch and taste. From the same establishment is issued on 
each Saturday a handsome publication in 4to form, styled the 
“ Bosten American,” containing forty columns of choice reading. 
We are pleased to record these evidences of enterprise and pros- 
perity, for we have watched the Bee from its commencement, and 


from the first sympathized with its worthy and industrious founders. 


Batiov’s Picroriav. —We have carefully preserved and bound up this ele- 
gant illustrated weekly journal, considering. it a@ most valuable — to 
our lib: . There has been a steady and in its 
from the first up to the present time, but particularly | has this been the case 
in the last two years, until we have now as agp and beautiful an illustra- 
ted paper as can We observe that the engravings 
are not hacked u , and rushed out unfinished, with ill-disguised haste, but 
there is an artis’ } finish to the whole, not only as it the 
illustrations, but also in the typographical department. Ballou’s Pictorial 


is highly creditable to American skill and enterprise.— Merchants’ Magazine. 


Cravats.—A correspondent informs us_ that these articles of 
dress were invented by a man of rank, who was resuscitated after 
hanging, and on whose néck the rope made such a permanent im- 
pression that he was compelled to devise this mode of concealing it. 

Who pecips !—Gen. Jackson bequeathed a gold snuff- 
box to the most valiant patriot of New York city or State. Where 
all are brave and patriotic, it is difficult to discover theman. They 
ought to put the box up at a raffle. 


Giorr AND OystTEeRs.—An Austrian general, who commanded 
large oysters. 


i subscribers, 


THE SOVEREIGNS OF ITALY. 

The unsettled state of Italy, where momentous political events 
may at any moment be anticipated, has drawn public attention to 
that unhappy country, and we feel sure that the portraits of the 
Italians which occupy the whole of our last page, will prove ac- 
ceptable to our readers. They are finely engraved, and are reli- 
able likenesses. At the head of the page is Francis Joseph, the 
youthful emperor of Austria, whose biography we have already 
published. No. 2. is Ferdinand II. king of the Two Sicilies, who 
was born January 12, 1810, and succeeded his father, Francis 
Januarius Joseph, on the 8th of November, 1830. His first wife 
was Christiana, daughter of the late Victor Emmanuel, king otf 
Sardinia; his second, Therese, grand duchess of Austria, by 
whom he has eight children, three sons and five daughters. No. 3 
is the pope of Rome, Pius [X., who was raised to the papal chair 
June 18, 1846, and received the triple crown on the twenty- 
first of the same month. He is a descendant of the noble house 
of Mas erretti, and was born at Sinegaglia, December, 17, 
1792. He commenced his political career as temporal sovereign 
with promising reforms, but, terrified at the flame of revolution 
kindled in 1848, receded and relied on the anti-revolutionary party 
for support. At one time there seemed to be a chance of the ex- 
tinction of the temporal power of the pope, but protected by the 
arms of France, Pius IX. regained his sovereignty. No. 4 is a 
fine head of Victor Emmanuel, king of Sardinia, born March 14, 
1820. He succeeded his father, Charles Albert, on his abdication. 
He married Adelaide, daughter of Archduke Rainer of Austria, 
who died January 20, 1855, by whom he has five children, three 
sons and two daughters. No. 5, Leopold II. grand duke of Tus- 
cany, was born October 3, 1797, and succeeded his father Grand 
Duke Ferdinand III., June 18, 1824. He has been twice married, 
firstly to Maria, daughter of Prince Maximilian of Saxony, and 
secondly to Antonia, daughter of the late king of the Two Sicilies. 
He has four sons and three daughters. No. 6, Louise Maria 
Theresa of Bourbon, duchess regent of Parma, daughter of the 
Duke of Berry, was born September 21, 1819, and is the widow 
of Duke Ferdinand Charles of Bourbon, duke of Parma, Piacen- 
za and Guastalla. No. 7, Francis V., duke of Modena, was 
born June 1, 1819, succeeded his father, Duke Francis V., Jan- 
uary 21, 1846, and married Adelgunda, daughter of the king of 
Bavaria, March 30, 1842. 


THE PRIZES. 

The recipients ot our prizes awarded for the largest clubs, 
whether in money, or the lower prizes which were paid in bound 
volumes of our Pictorial (the eight first bound volumes being 
given to each one who sent us fifty subscribers), have all expressed 
a similar satisfaction to that evinced by Mr. Smith of Geneva, 

“ Geneva, Wisconsin? 

“Mr. Batov :—The eight bound volumes of the Pictorial are received. Ac- 
cept my thanks. They are the admiration of all that have seen them, and I 
assure you are highly prized by myself. Yours truly, 


AT WAR WI?tl HIGH Paices'—Mr. Ballou, the extensive Boston publisher, 

em: the public a eee dollar ma for one dollar, and a charming work 

—- us in Ballow’s Dollar Monthly. One hundred pages in each Damber 
es j—twelve hundred pages a year for one dollar !— 


R.D Surrs.” 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Rev. President Walker, of Samuel C. 
herd, -» of New York, to Miss Katherine Waldo ; 

Blagden, r. Enoch Jacobs, ef Sacramento, Cal., to Miss Abby 8. Rich ; by 
Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. William James to Miss Jane Cleary; by Rev. Mr. 
y roma Mr. George Williams to Miss Hannah Lucy; by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. 

rge B.C. Beaty to Miss Elizabeth Kelly; by Rev. Dr. Worcester, Mr. 
Willam Mason, of New York, to Miss Mary Isabella Webb.—At Charlestown, 


by Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr. Benjamin P. Knight, of Florence, Nebraska, to Miss 
Amelia F. Mason we Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. David Denovan, 
of Scotland, to Miss Mary Louisa Dennie.—At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Whit- 
ney, Mr. Daniel W. Hyde to Miss Amelia Ann Livermore.—At Watertown, by 
Rev. Mr. Loud omas N. Hooper, Esq., of Norfolk, Va., , to Miss Lueretia A. 
Boynton, of Sullivan, N. H.—At Milford, by Rev. Mr. J Mr. § 

D. Nye to Miss Susan W. Brigham.—At voriy, by Rev. Mr. Rich, Mr. Ed- 
win Foster to Miss Louisa liot. —At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Pierce, Mr. 
George Barber to Mrs. Hannah Ann Brown.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. 
Reed,.Mr. William P. Saunders to Mrs. Ann Sarah Sanborn.—At Lowell, 
Rev. Dr. Cleaveland, Mr. Calvin 8. Sykes to Miss 
Plymouth, by Elder Faunce, Mr. James Kendrick to Miss Ellen Coyle.—At 
Newbury port by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. James a of Haverhill, to Miss 
Hannah Elizabeth Kilborn, of Groveland. 


DEATHS. 


In this at Widow M Dench ; Mrs. Sally Hall Mrs. Susan Ev- 
ans, 62; Mrs. Frances A. Mr. Richard H. Pombe, 57; Miss Cor- 
nelis W. How, 16.—At Charlestown, Mr, Andrew B. Peters, 46.—At Roxbury, 
Mr. Thomas W. Rea, 42.—At Kast Cambridge,. Mrs. Eli Badger 62; Mr. Ire 


Wadsworth, 67; Mrs. Bethia Wheeler, 10.—At Watertown, Mr. John H. 
Clarke, 69.—At Medford, Mr. Andrew Blanchard, 98.—At Milford, Mrs. Lydia 
Caswell, 62; Mr. Gardner Baynes, 31; Mrs. Hannah Needham. —At Lb na, Mr. 
John C. Webster, 51.—At Beverly, Mr. Ezra Dodge, 77.— At South vers, 
Mr. Orlando Southwick, Mr. Timothy Covernay, 28.—At Danvers, Widow 
Lydia Hoit, 86. ~At South Braintree, Mr. Anson Thayer, 28.—At South- 
bekah K. Wheeler, 61. whe Fitchburg, Dea. William Marshall, 
51.—At Seiiabu Point, Mrs. Betsey Osgood, 70.—At Westhampton Mrs. 
Cynthia Elwell a —At Sutton, Mrs. Phebe Putnam, 86.—At Swansey, Mr. 
Artemas P. Stebbins, 27.—At Paxton, Mr. Sylvester Brown, 56.—At Belcher- 
town, Mr. Daniel Jucket, 97.—At Sandwich, Mr. Robert T. Faunce, 21.—At 
Marston's Mills, Miss Zilphia Thomas, 88,—aAt Yarmouth, Mrs. Mary, widow 


ofthe lt De. James Hedge At Spring, Lor, Daggett, Mrs 
Widow Sally Carter, 84.—At Nantucket, Mr. George H. Chase, 64. 
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The Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LINES IN AN ALBUM. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 
There is no album, howsoever cherished, 
But one dull page is there ; 
There is no book of names, however valued, 
But has its stupid share! 


Mine here must be the name to dullness sacred, 
Since fate has willed it so: 

And mine the page pre-eminently stupid 
Among a goodlier show! 


Yet not the less, believe me, my good wishes 
Go down the reach of years, 

Asking for thee a long and pleasant future 
Undimmed by grief or tears : : 


Asking for thee at last a tender guidance 
Over that shadowy sea, 

Across whose wide and solemn waters 
Lieth eternity! 


NATIVE GREATNESS. 


Stern o’er each bosom Reason holds her state, 

With daring aime irregularly great ; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by, 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashioned, fresh from nature’s hand.—GoLpsMITa. 
ELOQUENT BLOOD. 

—-——Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 

That one might almost say her body thought.—Donns. 


THE SUN. 


——-We do not see the sun himself, 
It is but the light about him, like a ring 
Of glory round the forehead of a saint.—Festvus. 


CHIVALRY. 


The world’s male chivalry has perished out, 
But women are knight-errants to the last.—Mrs. BrowninG. 


Cpitor’s Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Most animals are like many men in their selfishness—they neglect their 
fellows when overtaken by sickness and misfortune. But did you ever know, 
dear reader, that the elephant was an exception? Yet it is true. If elephants 
meet with a sick or wounded animal of their own species, they afford him all 
the assistance in their power. Should he die, they bury him, and carefully 
cover his body with branches of trees...... Pilate’s question to our Lord, 
*< What is truth?” in the Latin Vulgate stands thus— Quid est veritas? These 
words transposed make Est ver qui adest, ‘It is the man before thee.”” One 
of the most striking anagrams ever discovered...... It is astonishing with 
what complacency men will sit and listen to a sermon and apportion it off to 
their neighbors. Nobody thinks of his own sins when they are denounced, but 
of those of Mr. A. or B...... A gang of London forgers, we see, have been 
detected in counterfeiting old coins by the electrotype process. Many shrewd 
antiquaries have been bitten by these impositions...... Did you ever reflect, 
dear reader, how beautifully pious and tender is that word of sad import, 
“ Adieu”? (A Dieu)? That is, “‘May God guard you!” or, To God I com- 
mend you!”’...... Matter-of-fact people are very hard to deal with. A rever- 
end divine, in 1690, was preaching in Portsmouth on the depravity of the 
times, and said, *‘ You have forsaken the pious habits of our forefathers, who 
came to this howling wilderness to enjoy their pure principles of religion.” 
One of the congregation immediately arose, and interrupted him thus: ‘Sir, 
you entirely mistake the matter; our ancestors did not come here on account 
of their religion, but to fish and trade.”’...... Carlyle says. that every battle 
is a bloody conjugation—*“ I kill, thou killest, he kills; we kill, you kill, they 
kill.” Whata killing idea!...... Dr. Franklin once found a company of sa- 
vans, in Paris, discussing with great heat this problem—‘- If you puta fish 
in a tub of water, why will the tub weigh no more than before?” He solved 
the question very much to their confusion, by requesting them to weigh the 
tub first, and settle the fact. Always besure of your premises. ..... Previous 
to the Mexican revolution, there were some rather rich men in the land of 
the Aztecs. Many families had incomes of $200,000 a year. The Count de 
Regla was so wealthy, that when his son was christened, the whole party 
walked from his house to the church on ingots of silver. The countess, hay- 
ing quarrelled with the vice-queen, sent her, in reconciliation, a white slip- 
per entirely covered with large diamonds. The count invited the king of 
Spain to visit Mexico, assuring him that the hoofs of his majesty’s horse 
should touch nothing but solid silver from Vera Cruz to the capital. Mat- 
ters have changed since then...... Pope the poet was as remarkable for his 
penuriousness, as for his poetical abilities. He was made rich by the sub- 
scriptions of the nobility for his Homer; yet, it is said, he would not expend 
a penny to buy paper to write his translations upon. but used the backs 
and blank parts of his letters for the purpose, thus saving, as Bolingbroke 
said, about five shillings in five years...... We see queer things in our ex- 
changes sometimes. We read an obituary notice of a gentleman, the other 
day, which stated that “‘ he was killed by the upsetting of a coach aged forty- 
five years.”’...... Over a door of a vender of varieties, in a country village, is 
“ Licentious dealer in backy and snuff.” The tradesman must be a relation 
of Mrs. Partington...... A few days previous toa recent election in one of 
our Western States, a candidate for the office of sheriff was thus accosted by 
a neighbor, “ Well, sir, I hope you will be elected, for I would rather be 
hung by you than anybody else.”—“ And I,” replied the candidate, “‘ would 
rather hang you than anybody else.”...... Some of young Sir Robert Peel's 
friends call him a man of sound sense. After reading his late lecture on 
Russia, we came to the conclusion that the only sense to be found in the baro- 
net’s speeches must be sound...... An old author gives the following excel- 
lent advice, “‘Let thy thoughts and observations be committed to writing 
every night—and £0, in a short time, thou wilt have a book of prudence and 
experience of thy own making. How many fine thoughts have the best of us 
forgotten.”...... A bachelor in Salem, the other day, who had been taunted 
for his single blessedness, called on a maiden lady of his acquaintance, when 
the following dialogue ensued :—*“ Do you wish to change your condition ’?” 
asked the bachelor. “‘ No.”—* Neither do I.” And turning about, our 
bachelor exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank heaven, I’ve got that off my mind!”’......A 
very clever toast was given at a public dinner, the other day: ‘‘Our sweet- 
hearts and wives—may the first be the last, and the last continue to be the 
first!”. .....The preacher tells us that “ all is vanity ;” but it is bettér that 


the soap-bubble should glitter with gold, or wear an azure tint, than be over- 
cast with cloud, or what painters of landscapes call a dim obscurity,.....Two 


fools were quarrelling about the world’s age in the presence of Voltaire, 
when he terminated the dispute by saying, “I believe that the world is like 


an old coquette, and conceals its age.”......How true a saying it is, that 
love, which lives in storms, and often increases in the midst of treachery, 
cannot always resist the calm of fidelity...... Here is a good maxim to con 
and preserve. ‘‘Spend your time in establishing a good name—and if you 
desire fortune, learn contentment.”’...... How appalling it is to reflect that, 
in London, 40,000 people rise in the morning without knowing how they 
shall live through the day, or where they shall sleep through the next 
night!......We like a gentle hint—a mild insinuation when called for. Now, 
the other day, a certain coxcomb, who had often intruded in a library where 
he did not subscribe, had his dog turned out by a crusty old fellow, who 
gave him a kick, saying, “‘ You are no subscriber, at any rate.” The master 
took the hint, and has not since annoyed the establishment by his pres- 
ence. ..... The real lamp of Aladdin. reader, is that on the merchant’s desk. 
It builds palaces in the wilderness, and cities in the forest, and collects every 
splendor, and every refinement of luxury, from the fingers of subservient 
toil......Anm English friend, who happened into our sanctum the other day, 
told us the following capital story, which we had never heard before. It 
seems that ata late dinner at the Mansion House, London, three foreign 
consuls were present—among them Hawthorne, by the way—to whom the 
lord mayor wished to do honor by drinking their healths. He accordingly 
directed the toastmaster to announce the healths of the “‘ three present con- 
suls.”” He, however, mistaking the words, gave out the following: “The 


lord mayor drinks the health of the three per cent. consols!””...... Did it ever 
occur to you why it would be ridiculous for a doctor of divinity to play the 
violin? No? Why, he would thus become a Fiddle D. D...... Dr. Hales 


used tosay, ‘Laziness grows on people; it begins in cobwebs and ends in 
iron chains. I have experienced that the more business a man has, the more 
he is able to accomplish ; for he learns to economize his time. That is a tal- 
ent committed to every one of you, and for the use of which you must ac- 
count.”...... The following fine reflection occurs in the Life of Lord Herbert: 
** Everybody loves the virtuous. whereas the vicious do scarce love each 
other.”” Upon the same subject an Arabian happily observed, that he learned 
virtue from the bad, for their wickedness inspired him with a distaste to 
vice. ..... The Rev. Robert Hall was once rebuked by a fellow-clergyman for 
jesting and laughing in the family circle just after he had been preaching a 
very solemn discourse. ‘ Brother,’’ was the sharp reply, ‘‘I keep my non- 
sense for the fireside, while you publish yours from the pulpit.”......One of 
the greatest arts, Johnson tells us, of escaping superfluous uneasiness, is to free 
our minds from the habit of comparing our condition with that of others on 
whom the blessings of life are more bountifully bestowed, or with imaginary 
states of delight and security, perhaps unattainable by mortals. Few are 
placed in a situation so gloomy and distressful,as not to see every day beings 
yet more forlorn and miserable, from whom they may learn to rejoice in their 
own lot....... Macklin, the actor, was very ready in some of his sayings. 
Going to insure some property, he was asked by the clerk how he would have 
his name entered. ‘Entered!’ replied Macklin. ‘‘ Why, I am only plain 
Charles Macklin—a vagabond by act of parliament; but in compliment to the 
times, you may set me down Charles Macklin, Esquire, as they are now syno- 
nymous terms.’’...... Some of the old world despots had very brilliant ideas 
about literature and education, certainly. Alexius Comnenus, emperor of 
Constantinople, hated a book ; and when his tutor endeavored to wile him into 
scholarship by presenting pleasant authors to him, he replied, that learning 
was beneath the greatness of a prince, who, if wanting it, might borrow it of 
his subjects, being better stored; for (said he), if they will not lend me their 
brains, Ill take away their heads. A nice, pleasant gentleman—for a small 
party!...... There is nothing like a handsome apology. A case in point—a 
certain miller had his neighbor arrested on a charge of stealing wheat from 
his mill. Being unable to substantiate the charge by proof, the court ad- 
judged that the miller should make acknowledgment to the accused. ‘- Well,” 
said he, ‘‘I have had you arrested for stealing my wheat¥-J can’t prove it— 
and am sorry for it.”’...... What a touching reply was that of a tribe of In- 
dians when asked to emigrate! ‘ What!” said they, “shall we say to the 
bones of our fathers, ‘ Arise. and go toastrange land?’”’ Every man has 
ties which bind him to some spot of earth...... Cosmo, of Medicis, took most 
pleasure in his Appenine villa, because all he commanded from its windows 
was exclusively his own. He was unlike the wise Athenian, who, when he 
had a farm to sell, directed the crier to proclaim, as its best recommendation, 
that it hada good neighborhood...... An unmitigated ruffian remarked to 
us, the other day, that the sea presented in its waves a remarkable paradox; 
for when in a state of the greatest agitation, it was most tide-y...... We 
should endeavor to poetize our existence; to keep it, at least, partially clear 
of the material and grosser world. Music, flowers, verse, beauty, natural 
scenery, the abstractions of philosophy, the spiritual refinements of religion, 
are all important to the true art of life...... It was said of one of the first 
writers of Queen Anne’s time, “He kept the best company of the age in 
which he lived—a thing not less necessary to make a polite writer, than a 
well-bred gentleman.”’...... There is a great deal of shrewdness in the remark 
of a philosopher, who was asked what he thought of a person who had been 
sitting a considerable time in company without uttering a word. ‘‘ If,” said 
he, “‘ he is a fool, he acts the part of a wise man; if he is a wise man, he acts 
the part of a fool.”’...... Very pleasant compliments are sometimes exchanged 
at the bar. ‘I believe the jury have been inoculated for stupidity,” said a 
lawyer, the other day. ‘‘ That may be,” retorted his opponent, ‘but the 
bar are of opinion that you had it in the natural way.’’......There are some 
humaa tongues which have two sides, like those of certain quadrupeds—one 
smooth, the other very rough..... - There is a volume of appreciation of true 
feminine qualities in a remark which we came across to-day, in the course of 
our reading :—‘‘ Whoever possesses the heart of a woman who has common * 
powers of intellect, may improve her understanding, in twelve months, more 
than could all the masters, and lecturers,and carvers of philosophy, and 
abridgments and documents in the universe.’’ Nothing can be truer. Love 
is the great teacher, and what is instilled with unkindness is as evanescent 
as the breath upon a mirror..,... Dr. William Symmes, of Andover, who died 
in 1807, wrote over four thousand five hundred sermons. He burned the 
whole pile near the close of his life, remarking, ‘that if he had not been 
obliged to write two sermons a week, he might have produced some worth 
saving.”” Undoubtedly a parson’s sermons may be too many to be much. 
Non multa sed multum is a good motto for all sorts of writers. 
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RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 
Accounts from Tunis announce that Mr. Davis—a gentleman 
who, a few months ago, obtained from the Bey permission to ex- 
lore the ruins of Carthage under certain conditions, and who has 
en engaged excavating in that locality under the auspices of the 
British government and the Museum—has made some valuable 
discoveries. An Arab having found a piece of elegant mosaic, 
Mr. Davis was induced to push his excavations in that spot—and 
his labors were rewarded by the discovery of the remains of an 
ancient temple, which is believed to be thatof Dido. After cutting 
through two layers of flooring—which must have been laid down 
at lengthened intervals—he came on a most splendid piece of mo- 
saic of many square yards in area, and in which were delineated 
two heads, each three feet high, supposed to be those of Dido and 
Juno, besides several graceful Eastern fi , and a number of 
highly elegant devices and ornaments, equal, it is alleged, to the 
most beautiful specimens of the art yet brought to light. It is sup- 
ed the British government will despatch a vessel to convey it to 
England, as well as other objects of interest which he has discov- 
ered.—London Globe. 


Choice Rliscellany, 


PROPAGATION OF OYSTERS. 

Long as the world have been acquainted with the flavor of oys- 
ters, the savans have not as yet discovered the secret of their 
amours. There is a scientific crown still awaiting the man who 
shall tell us the story of the loves of the oysters. In spring time 
and summer, when, as the people say, there is not anr in the 
month, the oysters spawn their gelatinous splashes, which the fish- 
ermen call “spat.” The spawn looks like drops of tallow or 
whitish soup, The spat adheres to loose oyster shells and stones. 
When examined under a magnifying-glass, there are seen in the 
spat innumerable little eggs, like ill-made pills, of a brilliant white- 
ness. As they change, they become compressed, and approach 
more and more towards the shape of the oyster. Little hairs ap- 
pear as the egg-cluster breaks up, and the thousands of the brother 
and sister ostrea swim off to seck their fortunes. When the steady 
age comes—I ought rather to say the steady hour—the settling- 
down epoch, the hairs give place to layers of rough shell, and an 
oyster of experience establishes himself where he can feed with 
least risk of serving as food. Microscopists estimate the eggs in a 
spat by hundreds of thousands. Lewenhock counted several hun- 
dred of thousands of eggs in the fecundating folds of the mantle of 
an oyster spawner. ‘This marvellous fecundity is necessary to 
enable the species to survive the ravages which the spawn sustain 
from their numerous enemies. The spat is a titbit for fish, crusta- 
ceant, worms and shell-fish. The feelers, or tentacles of serpules, 
balances and polypes, are cast forth continually, and ply unceas- 
ingly to devour young and innocent oysters. When their shells 
are sufficiently grown to protect them from the nets of these ene- 
mies, star-fishes and crabs watch continually for occasions to prac- 
tise surprisals, and whip the soft and succulent bodies of the ostrea 
from their valves. Many a five-fingered star-fish loses a finger in 
the attempt when the oyster is wide awake and closes his valves upon 
it with a sudden and powerful snap.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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HOW TO AVOID A QUARREL. 


Quarrels arise, in an immense majority of instances, from letting 
things go too far. Do not say this is obvious, and turn away. 
Try and cultivate your faculty of foresight. How often may a 
man, who will give himself the trouble to think, stave off a mis- 
erable outburst of uncharitableness, by watching the turns of con- 
versation, and handling suggestions of the moment dexterously, 
so as to make redeeming diversions in the talk! Say I am talk 
ing to you. You are not precisely angry with me.. No; but I 
foresee that if we push matters very much further you may be; 
that the discussion—if there be a discussion—will come to a pass 
in which the “honor” of either combatant will be engaged, and 
retraction will be impossible. Surely, if I am wise and kind, I 
shall put forth all my strength of brain to save you and myself 
this possible pain, by shooting my next arrow into the air. I once 
saw a fight impending between two boys, who, I perceived, were 
very unequally matched. The stronger and bigger of the two 
had on a gorgeous new cap, magnificently tasseled, and proudly 
worn. Just before the first blow was struck, I took upon myself 
to remove the warrior’s helmet, and flung it fur away down the 
street. The mob of boys assisting at the spectacle relished this 
sudden turn in the entertainment, and gave chase. The big bo 
released his prey to save his darling cap. Something similar 
have often done in conversation. I can assure you that the recol- 
lection of such things is agreeable to me, and I wish others to 
taste the pleasure. Do not say it is acommon thing; it is not 
common, because not one person in ten thousand will take the 
necessary trouble to make it common. People are sadly afraid 
of thinking too much about each other, and scatter pain right and 
left by little neglects and thoughtlessness which the smallest 
amount of reflection would prevent.— TZait’s Magazine. 
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AN ANECDOTE WITH A MORAL. 


A young lady in France, placed under the tuition of (we think) 
Madame Clairon, with an eye to the stage, was constantly offend- 
ing her teacher by excessive action wtth her arms. She was in 
the habit of flinging them about in a supererogatory way, which 
tore passion to tatters, “in the Ercles vein.” r many admo- 
nitions, the lady resolved to tie her pupil’s hands to her sides with 
a piece of string. 

“ Now,” said the girl, ‘I can’t move them at all!” 

“Go on with your part,” kindly replied the other, smiling. 

And go on she did, with elocution all the better for action all 
the less. At last, on reaching the climax of her part, her excite- 
ment nerved her little wrists, she burst the strings, and, as your 
charwoman would phrase it, she “gestulated” with great vehe- 
mence. When it was over, she apologized, with tears in her eyes, 
saying she really “could not help it.” To her surprise, her in- 
structress praised her action this time. 

“ That, mon enfant, is what we want. Reserve your vehement 
displays of feeling till you cannot help making them, and they 
will be both appropriate and successful.” 

Surely the lesson is a large one. Quiet energy without splash, 
but with readiness to strike the iron when (but not before) it is hot, 
is the secret of success in most undertakings. And in style, what 
a hint have we here for poets and “fine” writers. Ladies and 
gentlemen, do not fling your tropes about till you cannot help it; 
then they will tell. Then cast your spasmodics on the waters, for 
you shall find them after many days.—Olive Branch. 
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STAGECOACH TRAVELLING IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


January 3d, 1725, King George I. landed at Rye, in Sussex, 
on his way to London, from one of his Hanoverian domains. He — 
was impatient to return to St. James’s, but six days had to pass 
before he was enabled to reach London. There had been a heavy 
fall of snow. The road from Rye being mostly raised between 
ditches was barely visible; and it was not till the 7th, that the 
snow had been sufficiently cleared to make his majesty’s passage 
safe. King George I. was two days on the road from Rye to 
London. From London to Rye is now an easy stage in three 
hours, winter and summer. We also read that, in 1722, when 
throughout the kingdom only six stage-coaches were constantly 
going, @ pamphlet was written by one John Cresset, of the Char- 
ter House, for their suppression—and among several grave reasons 
given against their continuance are the following : 

“Stage-coaches make gentlemen come to London upon every 
small occasion, which otherwise they could not do but upon nt 
necessity. Nay, the conveniency of the pee makes their wives 
come up, too, who, rather than come such a long journey on horse- 
back, would stay at home. Here, when they come to town, they 
must presently be in the mode—get fine clothes, go to plays and 
treats, and by these means get such a habit of idleness and love of 


pleasure, that they are uneasy ever after.”—London Chronicle. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


Lvitorial Melange. 


For the first twenty-two days after beginning to purchase the old 
Spanish coin, the Philadelphia mint took in $68,000 worth, chiefly 
in small sums. The sword presented by the British govern- 
ment to Lieut. Hartstein, U. S. N., is a very splendid one. It 
cost six thousand dollars. —— Moses S. Beach, of the New York 
Sun, has invented an apparatus, to be attached to Hoe’s press, for 
turning the sheet and printing on the second side before it leaves 
the press. —— Sea-birds, resembling gulls, are numerous in the 
Arctic regions. The young of these cover the rocks in Iceland, 
packed so close together that fifty are killed at a shot. William 
Simpson, a young and promising native artist of St. Louis, died 
a few days ago in that city. An attache of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer was attacked by garroters, lately, who threw a net over 
his face, and robbed him of $78 and a miniature set in diamonds. 
He succeeded in stabbing one of the ruffians. —— The appropria- 
tion of Congress for fortifications at the entrance of New Bedford 
harbor is stated to be one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. ——A 
New York paper says of the Camille-Heron mania, that the ladies 
of that city consider it as one of the greatest “luxuries of the sea- 
son” to go to Wallack’s and indulge in a private cry behind their 
fans. —— A writer in Blackwood says that every man who is not 
a monster, a mathematician or a mad philosopher, is the slave of 
some woman or other. Mr. Boker, the dramatist, was garroted, 
or nearly so, in Philadelphia, the other night, but gave his assail- 
ant so stunning a blow with his fist, that he left in disgust and was 
seen no more. —— The several architects of Montreal have pub- 
licly remonstrated against the building committee of Christ Church 
Cathedral, in employing an architect from New York to supervise 
the erection of a cathedral church in place of the one recently 
destroyed by fire. —— Toledo, Ohio, is the great mart of the West 
for green hides, the payments for which by the dealers, it is said, 
average $2000 per day.——- The Icarian community at Nauvoo, 
Illinois, is not broken up, but is still flourishing. The ninety-four 
members who withdrew and petitioned the legislature for repeal 
of the act of incorporation, wished to substitute the patriarchial 
for the democratic principle, but failed.—— The St. Anthony 
Falls (Minnesota) Express says a delicious wine, called spikenard 
wine, is manufactured in that vicinity from the berry of the spike- 
nard plant. It has a peculiarly agreeable flavor, slightly astrin- 
gent, and apparently without intoxicating qualities. —— The ship 
Samuel Russell, recently arrived, was delayed a hundred days on 
her passage from China to this country. In the meantime, the 
English and Chinese commenced fighting, and the Samuel Rus- 
sell’s cargo increased in value from $40,000 to $50,000. —— The 
master-workmen of the Philadelphia Navy Yard have presented 
to Ex-Secretary Dobbin a cane made from the timber of the old 
frigate Constitution, and feruled with a bolt from the same famous 
craft. —— The horse ‘“‘ Young Morrill,” one of the best of the 
Morgan horses, has recently Seen sold for $4500, and has been taken 
from Barre, Vt., to Manchester, N. H.—— The original wampum- 
belt presented by the Indian chiefs to William Penn, has been 
presented to the Pennsylvania Historical Society by Mr. Granville 
J. Penn. —— Two gipsies have been arrested at Savannah for 
swindling a man named Mitchell out of $1500. —— Mr. Randolph, 
an American spiritualist, has been experimenting before the 

. Marylebone (London) Literary Institutee-———The Maryland 
Sportsman’s Club have one thousand live partridges in Baltimore, 
to be turned out this spring, in order to supply the waste of that 
game by the severe winter. ——John E. Vedder, of Chicago, who 
mysteriously disappeared from the Metropolitan Hotel, New York, 
a few days ago, saying he was going to Brooklyn to collect about 
$10,000, makes the fourth person who has recently left that hotel 
and not been heard of since. —— Amongst the eleventh-hour ap- 
propriations of Congress were, a million of dollars for five steam 
sloops-of-war ; a million for the Washington water-works ; half a 
million for completing the dome of the Capitol. ——The Maine 
Charitable Mechanic Association have taken measures to erect a 
suitable building for their use at the head of Casco Street, in 
Portland. The building, according to the Argus, is to contain a 
spacious hall, library, ante-rooms, etc., and will cost from $20,000 
to $25,000. 
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A Herorne cone.—Among the recent deaths in France, we 
notice that of the Marchioness Dowager de la Rochejaquelein, in 
the eighty-fourth year of her age. ‘This lady, like all her family, 
was an ardent champion of the Bourbon family, and during the 
Vendean wars of the old French revolution, took the field by her 
husband’s side, armed and on horseback, and exhibited the great- 
est gallantry under, and the utmost fortitude during the trials of 
severe campaigns. 
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IxocuLtaTion 1N Times.—When inoculation was first 
practised in Boston, in 1721, the House of Representatives passed 
a bill prohibiting it, and a sermon was printed in Boston upon 
this text :—‘‘ So went Satan forth from the presence of the Lord, 
and smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his foot unto his 
crown ;” from which the doctrine was deduced that Job had the 
small-pox and Satan was the first inoculator! 
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Keer susy.—There is nothing like keeping busy, if you would 
avoid that most terrible of all fiends, Ennui. The Count de Cay- 
lus, a rich French nobleman, who might have been as idle as the 
day is long, took to engraving gems, and when asked his reason, 
answered, “I engrave, that I may not hang myself.” 


THackeray.—This distinguished ,writer has been long and 
seriously ill; both his lectures and his projected story have been 
suspended in consequence of his malady. 


CHaysive Gatherings. 


There are now over six hundred miles of railroad in Tennessee, 
upon which daily trains are running. 

Vulcanized India rubber is now used, in place of sand-bags, for 
excluding dust and cold from windows. 

Thirty-two prisoners have made their escape from the Michigan 
State prison during the present State administration. 
Five members of Mr. Buchanan’s cabinet are 
property, to the value of four millions and ah 

we argue thence their conservative tendencies. 

Bishop Andrew, of Georgia, in returning from the Florida 
conference, had his pocket book stolen in the cars, with about 
three hundred dollars. 

Rev. Dr. Murdoch, of the Presbyterian church in Elmira, N. 
Y., was assaulted by a man who knocked him over thé head with 
a club, inflicting a gash, and left him senseless. 

It is estimated that at least 4000 men will leave New Hampshire 
the present season for the West—among them an unusually large 
proportion of mechanics. 


President Buchanan is reported to have been worth $100,000 
for thirty years past. He has always managed somehow to live 
within his income. 

Among the appropriations passed at the close of the session of 
Congress, was $34,158 for the support of life-saving stations on 
the coasts of Long Island, New Jersey and Massachusetts. 

A lawyer of Louisville, Ky., has been paid a fee of $90,000 in 
Washington, in a mail case. That will buy him a respectable suit 
of clothes, and sort of give him a start in the world. 


A census of Cairo, Illinois, has just been taken, and shows a 
total of 1756 bona fide residents, and some 700 of a floating pop- 
ulation, making an aggregate of about 2400. 


A few days ago, a hunter called Rumination, the property of 
Mr. J. M. Browne, of Bromyard, cleared 35 feet 10 inches, over a 
five-barred gate, in a stiff clay soil, with dirt up to his fetlocks. 

The forty-one camels last imported by the United States gov- 
ernment, have arrived at Indianola, attended by two Turks and 
five or six Greeks. 


Two deaf and dumb mutes had a disagreement at the North 
Carolina asylum, when one named Keck, caught the other, Har- 
rell, and struck him a blow on the neck, killing him instantly. 


The Ohio laws allow divorces for “gross neglect of duty,” 
which, being liberally construed, allows the parties to separate 
almost at pleasure. The laws are nearly the same, we under- 
stand, in Tlinois and Wisconsin. 

By the official return of the vital statistics of London for the 
past year, it appears that small pox has greatly declined in the 
metropolis. Scarlatina and whooping cough are less fatal than 
they have been, but measles exhibit an increase ; in 1855 it was 
fatal in 854 cases, in 1856 in 1445. 


One of the editors of the Middletown (Ct.) Republican has, by 
the death of a relative in this State, come into the possession of 
property valued at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. He 
was formerly a missionary in Asia Minor, and afterwards an 
editor in Hartford. 

The Jews are always scrupulously careful about the solemniza- 
tion of marriages. wo witnesses, men of character, and uncon- 
nected with the parties by relationship, have to sign the marri 
document, and ten adult males must be present to participate in 
the solemnities. 


Some of the New York city builders have adopted an excellent 
“notion.” They insert a fire-safe in the walls of the houses they 
build, for the preservation of plate, jewelry, and money. This 
adds very lit#le to the cost of a house, but is a very great advantage 
to its inmates. : 

The Saskatchewan River, from its souree in the Rocky Moun- 
tains to its mouth in the Winnepeg Lake, is navigable the whole 
distance, it is said, about 1400 miles, with the exception of an in- 
considerable rapid. The English press is recommending that it 
be used for commercial purposes, without delay. 


The “ Great Eastern” steamship is expected to be launched in 
August next, but several months must elapse after that before she 
can be made ready for sea. The amount expended on her up to 
the present time is about $2,000,000; an additional sum of 
$75,000 will probably be required to complete her. 

The Cincinnati Price Current gives the returns of the number 
of hogs slaughtered in the Western States the past season. They 
show a deficiency compared with last year of about 25 per cent., 


ssed of 
of dollars ; 


and the yield of lard this season is about two pounds to the hog 


less than last year. 

A young man who had been paying his addresses to a young 
lady in York county, Pa., recently committed suicide because he 
could not gain his mother’s consent to their marriage. The corpse 
of the young man was discovered by his brother, who had just 
arrived from the West, lying in the woods. His mother has lost 
her reason in consequence of the sad termination of the affair. 


W. E. Wormold, of Meadville, Pa, has a watch which was 
once carried by Cromwell. It is a huge concern. Four of our 
common watches could easily be put inside the case. Beneath 
the face is marked “ O. C., 1621.” Mr. W. has been offered five 
hundred dollars for the watch. He intends placing it in the 
archives of some historical society for preservation. 


A letter directed to a firm in Bridge Street, New York, and its 
duplicate mailed and forwarded from Melbourne, Australia, one 
via England, the other via San Francisco, after circumnavigating 
the aloke, were received at New York post-office the same day, 
were distributed and delivered to the persons addressed to at the 
same time. 


Miss Hollingsworth, of Knox county, Indiana, went to the 
woods to cut some bark, when she stumbled aad fell on the edge 
of an axe, cutting a horrid gash in her abdomen. She managed 
to bind up the wound with her apron, but in attempting to climb 
a fence on her way home she fell exhausted, was found almost 
lifeless and died during the day. 

A bold young thief recently entered the house of Amos Smith, 
of Philadelphia, by climbing in at a balcony window, and was 
discovered by a daughter of Mr. § , when he immediately began 
making love to her. The young lady being quite romantic, re- 

lied him, and screamed “‘ thief!” But the fellow escaped with 

is booty (a gold watch and a large amount of jewelry); and no 
traces are found of him. 

Four men who stated that they were each without an actual 

lace of residence, and could not obtain employment, applied to a 

hiladelphia alderman, a few days since, for the privilege of a 
commitment to the State prison, they preferring incarceration to 
the perpetration of dishonest acts. One declared that he wished 
to remain until “shad time,” when he would be in his element, 
and have plenty of employment. Such is life in large cities. 


Foreign 


Russia, in concert with Persia, proposes to establish a railway 
between Tiflis and Teheran. 

The Duke de Malakhoff (Marshal Pelissier) is endowed with a 
pension of one hundred thousand francs. The title and pension 
are to descend in perpetuity to his direct male heir. 

Two sons of Guezo, king of Dahomey, one of the most powerful 
chiefs of the western coast of Africa, have arrived in France to be 
educated. These boys have been placed at the Lycee of Marseilles. 


Duprez, the finest operatic tenor vocalist that the modern stage 
has seen, and who retired a few years ago from loss of voice, has 
made his re-appearance as a barytone, and with his daughter and 
Madame Viardot, has been singing at a grand concert in Paris. 

The income of the Marquis of Westminster is £400,000 per an- 
num; equal to $5000 per day, or over $3 for every minute of 
time, day and night, through the year. Every tick of the clock 
throws a half dime into his purse. 


The we of Bavaria, who is a Roman Catholic, has authorized 
the ProWstant pastors in his kingdom to raise subscriptions for a 
monument which is about to be erected to the memory of Martin 
Luther, at Worms. 


At the last court ball, the jewels of the Empress Eugenie were 
estimated at four millions of frances, and the flounces of Alencons 
lace which covered the lilac satin robe of her majesty cost six 
hundred thousand—the dress and jewels thus amounting to almost 
a million of dollars. 


Sands of Golv. 


.... A woman’s heart is a bauble, which, when obtained, is 
speedily cast away.— Ainsworth. 

.... It is in vain for a man to be born fortunate, if he be 
unfortunate in his marriage.—Dacier. 

....When workmen strive to do better than well they do con- 
found their skill in covetousness.—Shakspeare.. 


++. Those who apply themselves too much to little things, 
commonly become incapable of great ones.—Lacon. 


..+. Toil, feel, think, hope. A man is sure to dream enough 
before he dies, without making arrangements for the purpose.— 
Stirling. 

.... By annihilating the desires, you annihilate the mind. 
Every man without —s has within him no principle of action, 
no motive to act.—La Bruyere. 

.... It is delightful to kiss the eyelashes of the beloved—is it 
not? But never so delightful as when fresh tears are on them.— 
Count Zaida. 

.... The strongest love will feel, and then forgive, the greatest 
faults against itself; while the repetition of many little offences 
against friendship wounds and frets deeply.— Richter. 

.... My principal method of defeating error and heresy is by 
establishing the truth. One proposes to fill a bushel with tares, 


but if I can fill it first with wheat, I may defy his attempts.— 
John Newton. 


Joker's Budget. 


Old maids are fond of pairs—but cannot endure any reference 
to dates. 

“ Honesty is the best polic ,»”’ as the criminal said when he found 
the proof too strong against him, and confessed his guilt. 


Voltaire’s definition of a physician is: “An unfortunate gentle- 
man, expected every day to perform a miracle ; namely, to recon- 
cile health with intemperance.” 

It is said to be so dry at times on the Ohio, that the people 
along the shore have to sprinkle the river to keep the boats from 
kicking up a dust. 

A person with one leg a trifle shorter than the other, will find it 
very comfortable walking in the ruts in the road. We've seen 
it tried. 

“Voiceg of the night,”—those belonging to male grimalkins, 
and such young gentlemen as tease attic bedrooms with serenading 
about Araby’s daughter, and other oriental females. 


The following is a startling evidence of the progress of the pho- 
tographic art: ‘“‘ A lady last week had her likeness taken by a 
photographist, and he executed it so well, that her husband prefers 
it to the original.” 

One of the worst puns our friend Allen ever made, was on the 
night of the great storm. “ Hark!” said funny Mac, “as worth 
Bottom says, the wind roars like a nightingale.” “ No,” repli 
Allen, half asleep, “it roars like a gale in the night.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. © 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b a‘h hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(G> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(O>~ It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisemerts in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(G> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. . 

(> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. : : 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and déeply interesting pages not one 

word or line. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 

writers in the country. 

(O> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(o> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(>> Its columns are free from polities and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. © 


4 subseribers, “ 200 

Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [(7~ Sample copies sent when desired. 

Published 


every Saturday, b M. M. BALLOU 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston . 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


ITALY. 
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[For description, see page 253.) 


